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Look to your Campus Bookstore for real savings. 


SAVE MONEY ON YOUR TEXTBOOKS... 


Books ARE expensive, but you can save up to 
25% by purchasing used, recycled textbooks at the 
Bay Tree Bookstore. We search nationally for used 
books, and our stock this Fall is larger than ever. 


the the | : 
u- Bay Tree Bookstore 
_ wi monday-friday 9:00am to 5:00pm 
where, telephone: 429-4544 


serving the UCSC 
* Campus community 


Extended hours for Fall Quarter opening: 

Thursday, September 25 8:30 am to 7:00 pm 

Friday, September 26 8:30 am to 5:00 pm 

Saturday, September 27 10:00 am to 4:00 pm 

Monday, September 29 8:30 am to 7:00 pm 

Tuesday, September 30 8:30 am to 7:00 pm w 


IMPORTANT TEXT REFUND POLICY!!! 
REFUNDS ON FALL QUARTER TEXTBOOKS WILL BE GIVEN 
OCTOBER 2nd THROUGH OCTOBER 17th, 

FROM THE HOURS OF 10:00 AM - 4:00 PM 
THE LAST DAY FOR REFUNDS WILL BE OCTOBER 17th 
NO REFUNDS WITHOUT CASH REGISTER RECEIPT 


NEW BOOKS MUST BE IN NEW CONDITION 
UNMARKED AND UNDAMAGED 
DO NOT LOSE YOUR RECEIPT 


4 AA, 7+ 
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QUESTIONS: 


THE CAMPUS ACTIVITIES OFFICE HAS ANSWERS: 


@ THE CAMPUS BOX OFFICE: TICKETS FOR UCSC, LOCAL AND 
BAY AREA EVENTS @ COURSE REVIEW: STUDENT REVIEW OF 
CLASSES, PUBLISHED ANNUALLY ©} ID CARDS: STUDENT IDENTIFI- 
CATION CARDS NECESSARY FOR ALL STUDENT SERVICES AND CITY 
BUS TRANSPORTATION €) MASTER CALENDAR: SCHEDULING 
INFORMATION FOR ALL ON-CAMPUS EVENTS. @ STUDENT MEDIA: 
STAFF AND ADVISORY SUPPORT FOR STUDENT MEDIA ON CAMPUS 
@ COMMUNITY SERVICE PROJECTS: FUNDING TO ASSIST 
STUDENT SERVICE PROJECTS IN SANTA CRUZ COUNTY @ CAMPUS 
ORGANIZATIONS: JOIN ONE OR START YOUR OWN — ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE SUPPORT AVAILABLE 
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WAR ON THE BORDER: With major world powers 
watching restlessly on the sidelines, skirmishes between Iran 
and Iraq have escalated into a full-scale war. On Tuesday, 
Baghdad, Iraq’s capital, was bombed by Iranian planes, in 
retaliation to the bombings of one of Iran’s oil refineries, the 
largest in the world. The conflict, which intensified after Iraq 
dumped its 1975 border treaty with Iran last week, has the 
potential to close down shipping lanes for oil tankers in the 
Strait of Hormuz, the Persian Gulf outlet through which 
much of the world’s oil supply passes. (Oil from Persian Gulf 
nations makes up 20 percent of the US’s supplies, 70 percent 
of Japan’s, and 50 percent of Western Europe’s.) Supplied 
primarily with arms from Russia, Iraq has reportedly pene- 
trated nine miles into Iranian territory and appears to have 
taken the upper hand at this time. Although claiming the US 
will remain neutral in the conflict, President Carter has hinted 
that “appropriate measures” will be taken if oil shipping is 
shut down. In a message of remarkable insight, the Soviet 
Union has warned Iran and Iraq to cease hostilities “or else 
face possible intervention from the United States.” Shucks, 
we could have told you that. - 


FIFI ON THE FRONT: The Amy is reportedly 
training German shepherd dogs to jump from airplanes, with 
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parachutes of course, into combat areas. “I wouldn’t ask my 
dogs to do anything a man wouldn’t do,” said the kennel 
master in charge of the project. “I can’t think of anything a 
man could do that a dog can’t, except drive a jeep or operate a 
radio.” In a seemingly related incident, Canadian border 
officials report bands of dogs attempting to gain access to that 
country. ; 
ANTI-NUKE REBATE: A referendum attempting to 
shut down a nuclear power plant in Maine was defeated by 
voters in the New England state Tuesday by a 3 to2 margin. 
Central Maine Power Company, which operates the contro- 
versial nuke plant called “Maine Yankee,” spent over $1 
million to defeat the referendum, the first of its kind in the 


‘nation. Oddly enough, support for the unprecedented 


measure came mainly from residents in Wiscasset, the 
glowing city where the power plant is located. 


THEY VE GOT HIM COVERED: The Jimmy and 
Ronnie show continued this week with the President 


’ attempting to portray the former B-grade movie actor as a 


warmonger with a history of repeated calls for US military 
involvement overseas. “You fellows have heard everything 
Ive said,” Reagan told reporters who questioned him about 
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Contributor 


Production Manager 
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Carter’s accusations. “‘Have you heard me say that? I'll bet 
none of. you have because I haven’t said it.” 

Carter’s campaign staff then released a set of news 
clippings going back 12 years in which Reagan has supported 
sending troops to Rhodesia (now Zimbabwe), Cyprus, 
Lebanon, Ecuador, Pakistan, North Korea, the Middle East, 
and the South Bronx. Carter’s press secretary Jody Powell 
said the Carter campaign is not sympathetic when Reagan 
“whines” about Carter’s allegations because the former 
Californian governor has often “shot off his mou 

A top Reagan campaign strategist said “the American 
public is not going to buy” Carter’s argument, and that “‘they 
think Reagan is a decent person.” 


THERE’S GOT TO BE A BETTER WAY: The 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company is requesting a whopping 
$1.4 billion rate hike to account for inflation and guarantee a 
“reasonable rate of return’ to its investors. The utility 
company, which services most of Northern California, was 
recently granted a $2.2 billion rate increase by the Public 
Utilities Commission. The PUC must also approve the new 
request before it goes into effect. If it does, the average 
residential bill will increase by over $100 a year. 
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by Ann Scott Knight 


Have you ever fumed and cursed while waiting for a bus, 
only to find that once you’ve gotten on, you’re praying for 
your life as the bus hurtles down Bay Street? Chances are that 
the driver is a few minutes late, and if he or she doesn’t get the 
bus downtown on time, they will find themselves out of a job. 

Drivers for the Santa Cruz Metropolitan Transit District 
are Claiming that many of the working conditions under which 
they drive are endangering the public’s safety. 

This is one of many issues which has broken down 
negotiations between the drivers, under the United Transpor- 
tation Union, Local 23, and the transit district management. 
Negotiations came to an impasse on September 3, and 
drivers have been working without a contract for nearly a 
month. : 

“Pushing us to work without a contract is one of their 
tactics,” claims driver Allan Brill. “It’s a way of putting 
pressure on us to accept an unacceptable contract. We have 
no protection at the moment. We could be fired anytime, or 
we could be getting minimum wage for this period. Unless 
negotiations can be resumed in the near future, the drivers 
expect a strike. On August 31, the drivers voted 129 to 1 to 
allow their leaders to call a strike at any time. Local 23 has 
received a strike sanction from the Santa Cruz Central Labor 
Council. 

The union has brought a negotiator to resume the talks, 
because they “desire to continue the negotiations process in 
order to produce a fair and reasonable contract under which 
we can work,” according to a letter sent to Scott Galloway, 
manager of the transit district. 

The drivers are trying to negotiate a new contract which 
would include a cost of living clause, binding arbitration, 
wages comparable to those of Santa Clara County drivers, 


nal 


Bus drivers may strike 


and better working conditions, The management has consis- 


tently claimed that the union’s demands are too expensive. 
““We would be forced to cut our system to one third its 


current size,” says Galloway. 


“They have no justification for their claims,” says driver 
David Lyall. ‘““They have bogus figures. They have never 
given. us raw numbers. The drivers are insulted by their 
attitide.” 

“Statistics don’t lie, but liars make up statistics,” claimed 
Esther Hagler, a member of Citizens for Better Transit, a 
group formed to support drivers’ demands. 

While the management is stressing wages, the drivers are 
stressing working conditions. “We are flexible on wage 
issues and the percentage of the cost of living clause,” 
according to Brill. “But they’ve told us, they are flexible on 
nothing.” 

The drivers feel that binding arbitration is a demand that 
must be included in their contract. They feel that binding 
arbitration, which is a method of solving disputes through an 
impartial arbitrator, is necessary for their job security. Some 
claim that drivers have been fired for speaking out on the 
issue of safety. 

In the past Galloway has conducted hearings in dispute 
cases and imposed punishment. He feels that binding arbitra- 
tion would be a “shirking of responsibility.” 

Most drivers feel that their working conditions warrant a 
change. ‘Some drivers work up to 12 hours a day without 
getting off the bus,” says Brill. They feel that long hours are 
difficult for them, as well as hazardous to people who ride the 
bus. Most drivers do not even get a lunch break. 

““We are professionals,” says Brill. “We are dedicated. 
You trust your children with us. We are hauling the most 
precious cargo of all—people—and we deserve a little rest 
during our shifts.” 

Safety standards are being emphasized by the union. Most 


4 


drivers point to Galloway and his management of the district 
as the primary cause for hazardous conditions. . 

‘*Galloway has relentlessly expanded service beyond the 
capacity of the drivers and the capacity of the equipment to 
take it,” says Brill. “Someone can call in with bad brakes or 
some problem, but they consistently say that there are no 
available buses. They don’t have the mechanics to maintain 
the buses, and they don’t meet industry standards.” 

Some drivers feel that they are bearing the brunt of 
management’s mistakes. “The single biggest factor that 


continued on page 42 
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UCSC professor says 


Nuclear waste in our food ch 


by Dave Tracey 


W. Jackson Davis, a biology and environmental studies 
professor at UCSC, is currently involved in a controversy 
drawing international attention, one that involves radioactive 
nuclear wastes in the human food chain, accusations — 
the Environmental Protection Agency for withholding ial 
information, and a possible giant mutant sponge. 

_ The issue involves the dumping of radioactive wastes in55 
gallon drums off the Pacific and Atlantic coasts between 
1946-1972. The EPA and other government agencies have 
repeatedly characterized the wastes as “low level,”’ but 
Davis, using data gathered by the EPA and kept from the 
public, says the facts show otherwise. 

“They (the EPA) say the danger is trivial and not to 
worry,” he told CHP. “Tm not saying the danger is not trivial 
and I'm worried.” 

Until recently, only two ocean dumping sites were believed 
to have been used by the government, one off New Jersey and 
the other off Northern California. The Farallons Islands site, 
located in prime fishing waters 30 miles off San Francisco, 
has been a matter of controversy for years. 

New fuel was added to the fire when a memorandum was 
shown to San rancisco Supervisor Quentin Kopp, which 
listed five additional dumping sites off the California Coast. It 
was soon discovered that there are more than 50 such off 
shore sites in the US, although the Farallon Islands are is 
considered to be the most significant because of an EPA 
survey conducted in 1977 to determine the amount of 
radioactivity around the site. The study is one of the few ever 
done on the results of ocean radioactive waste storage to be 
brought to public attention. 

Kopp requested that the EPA release the results of the 
survey several months ago. After receiving pressure from 
government officials in California and the public, the EPA 


Student Bodies 
When They Come 
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Open 7 am-11 pm, to12 pm on weekends 5 
605 Front Street (Right next to the Transit Center) 


al 
released the reports earlier this month Kopp asked Davis to 
analyze the data and the UCSC professor prepared a5 1-page 
analysis which in many places contradicts the EPA written 
summaries of the reports, calling them “‘misleading’ and 
“factually inconsistent with, and sometimes contradicted by, 
the data and interpretations contained within the reports 
themselves.” 

Rather than the “low-level” waste the EPA and the 
Department of Energy claims was dumped, Davis found 
evidence that material leaking from the barrels had raised the 
radioactive levels of the area by up to several thousand times 
the “‘ background” level attributed to weapons testing fallout. 
The levels have risen each year a new test has been 
conducted, indicating that more and more waste is leaking out 
of the drums as they corrode, adding up to a “measureable 
health hazard that may be expected to become more serious 
with the passage of time,” according to Davis. 

Contrary to the Atomic Energy Commission’s (since 
replaced by the Nuclear Regulatory Commission) predic- 
tions that the ocean could dilute and disperse the toxic wastes 
so as to render them harmless, the bulk of the radioactive 
material has stuck to the ocean bottom. Once there, it is 
churned up by bottom dwelling animals, eventually working 
its way up the food chain. Plutonium levels in edible fish 
caught at the Farallons site were found to be up to 8,500 
times the normal background level This is the first concrete 
evidence that radioactivity from the dumpsites has entered 
edible fish. 

Davis found several examples in the conduct of the EPA 
that suggest they deliberately withheld information. In one 
report on the condition of the drums after being dumped, two 
sentences were missing from the copy given to Davis which 
he later obtained from the author. The report concerned an 
80-gallon drum recovered from an Atlantic dumpsite that 
found the overall condition of the drum to be better than 
expected. 
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The author wrote/““Before drawing any conclusions about 
the significance - the drum to future ocean dumping, 
however, two things must be considered: first, this is only a 
single data point, second, the single point is purposely biased. 
Many---” Davis’ copy was cut off at that point. The 
remaining two sentences obtained later by Davis read, 
“Many of the containers observed were in worse condition 
than the ong recovered. This particular drum was selected for 
recovery because it appeared to be in good enough condition 
to survive the trip to the surface.” 


continued on page 43 
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Poisoning program backfires | 
A squirrelly administrative affair 


by Stuart Leavenworth 


Although it is not the first time that the UCSC administra 
tion has attempted to check the ground squirrel population on 
campus with poison, this summer's episode has proven to be 
the most controversial. According to certain environmental 
groups and local residents, the consequences of this year’s 
poisoning has resulted in wildlife fatalities and ecological 
changes which may have long term effects. 

The administration’s decision to poison ground squirrels 
last summer came after reports from county authorities that 
the campus squirrel population had swelled to 18,000. 
Ground squirrels have a history of carrying fleas with 
bubonic plague .and other dangerous diseases, and if the 
number of squirrels were not checked, administration officials 
claim a possible epidemic could have broken out at UCSC. 
Furthermore, health officials stated that student injuries 
resulting from the numerous ground squirrel holes on campus 
made the poisoning program even more necessary. 

At the beginining of the summer, a crew from Campus 
Facilities began distributing the ground squirrel poison. The 
poison, Chlorophacinone, was applied to grain and then 
placed in squirrel burrows in the fields around the lower 
quarry. 

Chlorophacione is a rodenticide which has been used 
widely in California since it was developed in 1961. Officials 
chose it instead of other poison because Santa Cruz agricul 
tural authorities claimes that its use would pose less risk to 
human life. Toxic to almost all animals, Chlorophanione kills 
by causing internal organ diseases. Also, predators which eat 
poisoned animals stand a chance of becoming poisoned 
themselves. 

Just weeks after the poisoned grain was distributed on us, 
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the visible squirrel population was reduced dramatically. But 
the squirrels were not the only animals who had ingested the 
poison. 

By late July, 17 dead animals had been discovered in the 
lower quarry by the Santa Cruz Predatory Bird Group. 
Among the dead creatures listed by the bird group were four 
owls, one coyote, one bobcat, and one hawk. Since Chloro- 
phaninone causes fatal diseases common to such predatory 
animals, it is virtually impossibleto determine whether the 
poison was the direct cause of death. However, remains of 
squirrels were found in almost every dead animal examined. 

““We’re not claiming that poison killed every one of those 
animals,” said Brian Walton of the Predatory Bird Group, 
“but the coincidences involved make such a conjecture just 
too believable to ignore.” 

Walton, who said that the bird group was never consulted 
about the administration’s decision to carry out the poison- 
ing, noted that it was the second time predators had died 
during efforts to reduce the squirrel population. In 1979, after 
Campus Facilities had placed poison in bait stations around 
the lower quarry, two badgers and four owls were found dead 
in the vicinity. 

‘It just seems like another administrative decision which 
was made without any consideration of what the results 
would be,” Walton commented. He added that he did not 
think that the potential bubonic plague problem was as severe 
as Officials claimed. 

‘“‘There has never been a single case reported in Santa Cruz 
County of a rodent carrying bubonic plague. This does not 
mean that it could not happen, but you've got to look at it 
realistically. Do precautionary measures mean wiping out all 
the animals on campus?” 

Vice-Chancellor Elizabeth Penaat, the administrator who 
had final say on the poisoning, said that while the program 


— For over 150 Fall classes — 


»close down the University,” 


Graphic by Natalie Leavenworth 


was not an easy choice, there were no alternatives. 

‘*If bubonic plague broke out at UCSC, we would have to 
she said. 

Penaat stated that she conferred with Dr. Robert Curry and 
other UCSC environmental experts before decidingf to have 
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Compare prices! Save money on texts. 


Examples: 
Math 11A— 80 used copies at $20.95 less discount = $19.90 used 
—new copies are $26.95 less discount = $25.60 new 
Anthro 1— 4 required texts total $20.95 less discount = $19.90 new 
Philos 12A— 20 used copies at $8.25 less discount = $7.84 used 
—new copies at $10.95 less discount = $10.40 new 


Chem 1A— text is $18.95 less discount = $18.00 new 
— recommended is $7.50 less discount = $7.12 new 


Thursday— Art 10OA— 3 required texts total $31.85 less discount = $30.26 new 
Frida Env. Stu. 24— 2 required texts total $16.90 less discount = $16. 06 new 
Oat i — some used also available 
eaRen he All UCSC texts discounted 5% off list price. 
10am to 6pm Books subject to prior sale. Compare prices. 
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FOLDING ————————————— LABELS 


KINKO'S PRINT & COPY SHOP e@ 506 Soquel Ave. © 425-7722 
KINKO'S COPY SHOP @ 509 Cedar St. @ 425-1177 
KINKO'S COPY SHOP @ 1211 Mission St. @ 423-8276 
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GRAND OPENING SALE 


SEPT. 25 - OCT. 1 


| $7.98 list $4.98 $8.98 list- $5.58 | 


SCOCSHOCOHOOOOOOSHSCORSSSOOOOOOOOO® 


1 day only sale- Sept 26 


| British Import of “Get Happy” by | 


Elvis Costello, only $2.98 
while they last!!! 


SCOHCOOHSOHOOSSHOHOSHOOOHOOOOCES 


We buy, sell and trade records 


? Check out our new Mall location: 


1214 A Pacific Avenue 
Across from Woolworth’s 


Special Offer — buy $20 worth of used 
albums & get $5 worth FREE! 


Open 10 am - 9 pm Monday thru Saturday 
10 am- 8 pm Sunday * 
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Sports and rec 


by Stuart Leavenworth 


It's been called a ‘‘bush league’”’ intercollegiate athletic 
program, a creampuff of competition among the monsters of 
the UC systems sports conglomerate. But times are changing, 
Armed with increased funding from student registration fees, 
the campus Office of Physical Education and Recreation 
(OPER) is out to change the image of UC Santa Cruz’s 
| intercollegiate athletics. Starting this year, five of UCSC’s 
teams will be competing in the NCAA Division IIT con 
ference. 

The UCSC teams participating in the NCAA — men’s 
tennis, soccer, volleyball, basketball, and cross-country — 
will play such teams as Sonoma State, Chapman College, 
and CakState Northridge. Next year, women’s soccer, 
volleyball, tennis, and basketball will be included in the 
NCAA format. 

Does this transition signal the beginning of a jock syn 
drome on campus? It’s doubtful According to OPER 
officials, there well never be athletic scholarships, football 
stadiums, or cheerleaders at UCSC. The reason for joining 
the NCAA format, officials say, is so that exceptional UCSC 
athletes can be challenged by the tougher competition. 

“Since UCSC began, the athletic program has always 
provided for the low-to-moderately skilled athlete,’ says 
Wayne Brumbach, director of OPER “‘ Now we will also be 
trying to provide for those athletes whose talents are truly 
outstanding,” 

Brumbach is quick to point out that the NCAA transition 
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‘No longer bush league 


will not reduce the quality of the campus’s intramural and 
club sports program. 

**When we first considered joining the NCAA,” Brumbach 
commented, “we wanted to make sure that it would not 
detract from the program we had already developed. So there 
is no worry. Our main priority will always be to take care of 
the student with little or no athletic skills.” 

Phil Jones, director of the club sports program, explained 
why women’s teams have to wait until next year before 
joining the NCAA. 

“At this time, the NCAA still has no provisions for 
women’s teams,” Jones said. “However, under Title 9, 
starting next year the NCAA will include women’s teams, 
and our women will be participating” ( Title 9 is the federally 
mandated law which requires that there be equal opportunity 
in collegiate sports.) 

UCSC’s transition to the NCAA is the latest step in a 
series of changes the sports program has gone through since 
the university opened in 1965. At that time the program was 
designed to resemble the athletics provided in English 
universities. Instead of paid coaches, faculty would coach 
and participate with students on the various teams. 

According to Brumbach, this set-up presented a number of 
difficulties. Other universitites refused to play Santa Cruz 
teams because of the ineligible players involved (faculty,) 

and with the informal structure of the club program, travel 
expenses and scheduling were also a problem. 


1129 Mission St. | 
(at the comer of Laurel St.) £ 
Santa Cruz | 
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Therefore, OPER saree veqtractariey ‘the program and 
hiring part-time coaches. With the addition of NCAA teams, 
Brumbach thinks that the athletic program will offer a little 
something for everyone. 

‘“‘Now, students can organize their own sports clubs,” 
Brumbach said, “ and still get assistance from coaches if they 
need it” 

Brumbach notes, however, that UCSC is still a long way 
from having the consummate sports program. 

‘There are still a lot of areas in which we are lacking,” he 
commented. ** Many of our facilities need improving, we need 
a decent size swimming pool, and of course, we could use a 
few more coaches. However, those will come in time. With 
support from the campus, there is no reason that we can’t 
develop an athletic program which is as dedicated to 
excellence as the rest of the campus.” 


One-stop Mission Street Shopping 
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Fishing daily, our own boats supply us with 
the freshest seafood in town: 


Salmon, Sea Bass, Albacore, Shark, 
Red Snapper, Sole, Squid, Halibut, 
Skatewings, Butterfish, Rock Cod, 
Sandabs, etc... 


We also carry the finest shellfish 
shipped from around the world. 


Whole fish available. 
Indoor specials. 


And if you are down at the waterfront, come 
out on the whart and visit our restaurant and 
other market. 


Cardinale’s Mission St. Fish Market 429-9219 
Cardinale’s Santa Cruz Fisheries (on the wharf) 423-0311 


Open 7 days 
a week 


10:00 a.m.- 7:00 p.m. 


Fresh produce daily from our 
farmers to you! At good prices! 


Also carrying imported beer,dairy 
goods, bread and juices. 


Special case prices. 
Daily specials. 


At Sun Garden Produce you have a friend 
to ask questions about anything we can 
help you with. 


Look for the opening of our new deli. as 


Sun Garden Produce 425-8221 
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Create A New Flavor 
Contest 


That’s rignt, make your flavor fantasy come true . . 
It’s easy: Pick up an entry form at your favorite Polar Bear, 
fill it out and return it before October 9. We'll choose four 
flavors and feature them and the winners’ pictures in Good 
Times. 
Winners will receive 
2 galions of icecream of their flavor, 
a Polar Bear T-Shirt and a 
$20 Polar Bear Gift Certificate 
as well as exciting prizes from 
local merchants like | 
The Pizza Company @ Capitola Book-Cafe @ Ideal Hair 
Camera Connection e Erik’s Deli-Cafe e Bare Necessities 
Deadline is October 9. 


» » 
Good Luck | ‘ Ba; 
From The Paws That Refresh * 


608 Soquel Avenue, Santa Cruz, 423-8312 
104 Stockton, Capitola Village, 476-7812 


ice cocoa 


Full Selection of 
Hardbacks 

Paperbacks 
Magazines 


4lst AVENUE & GAPITOLA ROAD ¢ 462-4415 
Open Sun-Thurs 10am-1llpm, Fri & Sat 10am-12amidnight 
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Erik’s Deli-Cafe 
NOW OPEN 
College V UCSC 


Sandwiches With Character 
Hearty Soups e Salads 
Delicious Bakery 

Items 

Complete Beverage 
Selection 

We make it all fresh 

See nour own kitchen 
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10am-10pm 


RI DELI 


CAFE/CATERING 


WATCH FOR OUR 
DAILY STUDENT SPECIALS 


ANNOUNCES 
PACIFIC LIGHT CENTER FOR 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTS 


WILL SOON BE OFFERING TO. THE SANTA CRUZ PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMMUNITY ITS LONG-AWAITED CENTER FOR CREATIVE VISUAL 
COMMUNICATIONS. THE FACILITY WILL OFFER THE FOLLOWING 
SERVICES: 


Rental Darkroom—., «1: 


complement of darkroom equipment to meet all format requirements 
for film processing, printing & print finishing. 


Photograph y Classes— 


Classes are forming black & white and color photography: and 
darkroom. Additional workshops and seminars will be announced as 
they are scheduled. 


Photographic Gallery— 


We've been developing a new concept in the use of our photographic 
gallery, extending its use beyond presenting fine photographic art, we 
will be allowing a showcase for talented local photographers. 
@ LOWEST DISCOUNT PRICES ON ALL MAJOR-BRAND SLR CAMERAS & 
LENSES @ EXTENDED 1 YEAR WARRANTY ABOVE MANUFACTURER'S 
WARRANTY @ 10-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
LOWEST DISCOUNT PRICES ON KODAK 


FILM PROCESSING & SUPPLIES 


“WE WILL NOT BE UNDERSOLD” 
WE BUY, SELL & TRADE 


Ask about our free film offer 
Monday-Saturday 9:30-6 


a 


710 FRONT STREET 426-9487 
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City Clips 


eoMUKE DAN FORBUS: Many questions remain unanswered 
concerning the latest disclosures on the dumping of nuclear 
waste materials along the Pacific Coast. The amount of 
contamination and the extent of entrance to the human food 
chain is still undetermined. 

In an effort to protect Santa Cruz County from further 
violations, Supervisor Gary Patton has proposed a nuclear 
waste transport ban. Marin County has already approved an 
ordinance prohibiting the transportation of nuclear waste 
materials by any mode of transport. Patton wishes to pattern 
his proposal on their model, and his request for a study of this 
ordinance was approved Tuesday, September 23. 

Supervisor Dan Forbus has already pledged his no vote 
when the request comes up for final approval. 


THE CITY GETS AN “F’ IN HOUSING: At a recent Board of 
Supervisors meeting, developers, private citizens and Super- 
visors agreed that the county’s effort to provide low-cost 
housing is failing. : 

Two years ago, a county ordinance required that 295 units 
of low-cost housing be constructed. Since that time, only 40 
units appear to be in the process of construction. In addition, 
1980 will require the construction of an additional 150 units. 

As the number of required low-cost units becomes larger, 
financial incentives for developers become smaller. Develop- 
ers testified before the Board that they are being pressured to 
take losses by providing low and moderate income-housing. 
They feel that county “incentives” are “illusory” and 
provide little help. 

Presently, the county receives help from the federal 
Section 8 program. This program can provide 50 units a year. 
Additional help comes from major developers who are 
required to build at least 15 percent of their new homes for 
sale in low and moderate income range. Even with both 
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subsidies, the county would reach only one-half its required 
goal. 

To try and increase development of low and moderate 
income-housing, the Board of Supervisors has given tentative 


approval to the issuance of tax free bonds to private interests.” 


According to Board staff member Dave Laughton the bond 
venture would not drain the county of any taxpayers’ money. 

Because of their tax-exempt status, private interests can be 
expected to bid on these bonds at around 3.5 percent under 
the going rate for mortgages. The sale of these bonds would 
give the county mortgage money to be used for low and 
moderate-income housing: 


Laughlin said the success of this program is in the hands of 
the developers. It all depends if they want the lower interest 
rate loans and can build at a moderate or low-income range. 


FUNNY MONEY: At the same time that District Attorney Art 
Danner called the County Ordinance governing campaign 
contributions “‘unworkable” and “confusing,” he announced 
that his office is investigating contributions made to the 
primary campaigns of four supervisorial candidates. The 
candidates under investigation include Watsonville Super- 
visor Chris Matthews, unsuccessful First District candidate 

. continued on page 15 


LITERATURE BOARD 


Last spring the Literature Board voted to establish a new path through the English 
Literature major, a path which allows students to take the required foreign literature Courses in 
translation. 

The new path requires a minimum of eleven upper division courses: English Literature 100A, 
Masterpieces in Historical Perspective, six other upper-division English courses, of which two 
must deal with works written before 1750, and four foreign or classical literature Courses in 
which the works are read in translation. At least two of the translation courses must deal with 
work written before 1750. 

Of course students may follow the usual path through the major, taking two foreign literature 
courses in the original language. 


Visiting Faculty 
The Board-of Studies in Literature is | 


proud to announce the following visiting 


faculty for the fall quarter. 


in Shakespeare. 
Carolyn Burke: Ph.D. Columbia University. Returning 


visitor to U.C. Santa Cruz, teaching a course on 
expatriate literature. 


Thomas Heine: Visitor Fall and Winter. B.A UC Santa 
Cruz, Ph.D. University of Virginia. Fall quarter course on 


Mary Domingo: Visitor for full year in Classics Depart- 
Introduction to German Literature. 


ment AB. Bryn Mawr College, graduate 


degrees: Princeton University. Fall course: Latin 1. 
Margarita Cota Cardenas: MA UC Davis, currently 


working at University of Arizona, Tuscon, Ford 
Foundation Fellowship, Graduate Fellowship for 


Michael Jamieson: Visiting faculty on faculty exchange 


program (Madeline Moore went to England this year). Seth Scheim Returning visitor to UCSC Visitor for full 


é& 


Mexican Americans. Interests: Latin American 
Literature, Chicano Literature, Women in Literature. 


Professor Jamieson will be teaching the whole year and 
visits us from the University of Sussex, England. 
Particular interests: English Drama Fall quarter course 


year. AB. Columbia College, MA University of 
California, Berkeley, Ph.D. Columbia University. Fall 
course: Greek Literature: Prose Authors. 


Lit 1/100 Literary Interpretation John Jordan MWF 2:30-3:45, 321 Kresge. A 
small number of representative texts (lyric, narrative, dramatic, or epid) will be 
studied intensively with some attention paid to the nature of the interpretive 
act 


Lit 61/161 Masterpieces of Spanish Literature in Translation Joseph Silverman 
MWF 1:00-2:15, Stevenson 213. An introduction to great works of Spanish 
literature from various genres that provide a profound and enduring experience 
of Hispanic life transfigured by the literary artist in formal and exemplary 
perfection. 


Lit 110 Frivolous Narratives Mary Kay Orlandi TTH 3:15-5:15, Cowell 113. 
Readings of narrative work from different literary traditions with similar aims 
and techniques: Ovid’ s Metamorphis; the English epyllion, especially Marlowe's 
Hero and Leander, Ariosto's Orlando Furioso; Byron's Don Juan; and Nabokov s 
Lolita 


Lit 120 Literature of the Holocaust James Young TTH 10:45-12:45, 372 Ap 1Sci. 


A close examination of the major writers, -works, themes, and critical issues 
comprising the literature of the Holocaust. In addition, we will look carefully at 
the problems history in general and the Holocaust in particular pose for literary 
and aesthetic theory. Enrollment is limited to 25. Enrollment priority given to 
majors, senior students. 


Lit 156 Mann and Kafka Siegfried Puknat TTH 1:00-3:00 Merrill 134. A study of 
representative works of Mann and Kafka To be offered in conjunction with 
German Lit 156. 


English Lit 161A The American Novel Forrest Robinson MWF11:30-12:45 Oakes 
105. A chronological survey of the American novel from Cooper to the present 


emphasizing the relationship between literary developments and cultural 
context 


English Lit 168 Contemporary American Literature: Paul Skenazy TTH 10:45- 
12:45, Oakes 102. An examination of major writing since World War II, with 


attention to hoth literary issties and hictarical contest. 
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continued from page 13 


Tim McCormick, Fifth District candidate Joe Cucchiara and 
Second District Candidate Robley Levy. 

The investigation targets a total of five contributions 
ranging from $350 to$500 made by the People’s Democratic 
Club and the Santa Cruz Democratic Women’s Club. Under 
local ordinances, clubs come under the definition of “per- 
sons” and are only allowed to make $100 contributions. Only 
corporations, labor unions and other businesses can form a 
committee for political activities and contribute up to $500. 

Matthews said he wasn’t aware that the $350 donation he 
received from the People’s Democratic Club violated cam- 
paign ordinances. He also said it “seemed funny all the 
liberal candidates were being looked at.” 

Cucchiara noted that there were “numerous” similar 
contributions to other candidates in the past. He added, “Its 
obvious this complaint is part of a harassment technique to 
smear my campaign.” 

Earlier in her campaign, Fifth District Supervisor Pat 
Liberty, who is running against Cucchiara, was cited for 
illegal campaign contributions. Liberty, who has good friends 
in high places, such as the District Attorney’s office, was not 
put under investigation or prosecuted. She was simply told to 
return the campaign contributions. 


“LET THEM DRINK SEAWATER”: After three appeals to the 
County Planning Commission, a court challenge to the 
county’s general plan is being threatened. Representatives 
from the city of Santa Cruz, the San Lorenzo County Water 
District and the Resource Defense Fund are angered at the 
lack of an environmental impact report on the possible 
consequences from implementing the general plan. The main 
contention concerns the future quantity and quality of water 
coming from the San Lorenzo River Watershed. Dense 
development plans could present problems for water distri- 
bution and production of heavy sediment in the water. 
“Establishing land use densities for this area (San Lorenzo 


photo by Karin Victoria 
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In a major report, the county's Planning Department 
recently analyzed growth management, growth rates through 
the years, geographic distribution of growth in the last two 
years, the likely distribution of permits in the future under the 
county’s growth management plan and a summary status of 
the condition of the major water purveyors. 

The report points to the potential water supply problem in 
virtually all parts of the county. It stated that growth 
management plans provide more predictable growth patterns 
which facilitate the planning process of the major water 
purveyors and that a government system which provides for 
one level of government to authorize growth and another level 
of government to manage. the water resources requires 
cooperation and coordination to work effectively. é 

The county planning commissioners voted 4-1 to deny 
the appeals and to forward a negative declaration on the 
revised general plan to the Board of Supervisors. Celia Von 
Der Muhll, with the one dissenting vote, cited a recently- 
released federal study stating that the San Lorenzo River quality 
has declined over the past nine years and raised the question 
of a further degeneration of the county’s main water supply. 

The Board of Supervisors will consider adopting the 
revised general plan on September 30. 


WO MORE GREER: Some Westside lands, previously protected, 
may soon be converted for development purposes. 

Currently, there is a greenbelt zone around the city that 
cannot be converted to urban use until 90 percent of the city’s 
residential land is developed. According to the City’s 
Planning Commission, in January, 88 percent of the city’s 
residential land had been developed, and the goal of 90 
percent would be reached within two years. At this point the 
greenbelt lands could_be used in order to accomodate the 
city’s growth. The commission, in a report to the City 
Council, favored the conversion of 52 acres near Natural 
Bridges from rural to urban use. 


Valley) at the levels of the proposed general plan will cause 
an increased overdraft, probable salt water intrusion, probable 
pollution and eventual destruction of the groundwater supply,” 
stated Dave Bockman representing the Sierra Club and the 


Planning for adequate water resources has been a bone of 
contention for future development plans. Planning Com- 
missioner John Dixon stated that beneath the water issue, he 


However, the major roadblock towards this development is 
the Coastal Conservation Act, which protects property 
which is considered to be prime agricultural land, and places 
it under the control of the State Coastal Commission and 


*Resource Defense Fund. this county.” 


Get up on the right side of 
the bed every morning with a 


Japanese folding bed. 


_ Twin size Soro =I 280 
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Sunday 12 to 4 
(4 Blocks North of 41st Ave.) | 


476-7002 


REBUILT MATTRESS SETS 


Fully Warranted 
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Sofa Bed & Mattress Co. 
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TWANAS welcomes all Third World students to Santa 
Cruz. Whether you are a new or returning student, we at 
TWANAS want to introduce and talk about our media 
collective so that you can get a better idea of who we are, how 
Wwe operate, and how you can participate. 

TWANAS is the tirst and only alternative Third World 
newspaper at UCSC. We are now beginning our second year 


Third World students are 
finally able to express their demands 
in unison. 


of publication and we plan to publish twice a quarter. 
Students and community members contribute all of our 
articles, and representatives from each of the Third World 
Organizations write editorials. With the coordination of all 
the Third World groups on campus—Asian American 
Student Alliance, Native American Student Alliance, Black 
Student Alliance, Movimiento Estudiantil Chicano de Aztlan, and the 
Association of Latin American Students—TWANAS has 
also been instrumental in sponsoring various Third World 
forums and activities on campus. 

TWANAS’ task as an alternative Third World newspaper 
is to meet the needs of Third World students at UCSC. This 
is done by focusing on issues and events that concem our local 
communities as well as the international Third World. 
TWANAS strives to present a critical analysis of society with 


THIRD WORLD PRESS: 
Making our presence stronger 


a Third World perspective and as such, brings to the forefront 
debates on racism, sexism and national oppression. We are 
concerned with topics which receive little or no attention 
from the mainstream media and which are oftentimes 
obscured in the classroom. Thus, our role is to legitimize our 
struggles as Third World students since our cultures, social 
realities, and historical experiences are distorted and deem- 
phasized by the academic establishment. 

With access to an alternative newspaper, Third World 
students are finally able to portray themselves accurately and 
express their demands in unison with other Third World 
groups. TWANAS can be used as a tool to unify all Third 
World people on campus, thereby making our presence 
stronger. In the past, divisions between and within Third 
World groups have resulted from a lack of cross cultural 
communication, political conflicts, and isolation due to the 
structural arrangement of the campus and individual acade- 
mic interests. These divisions have prevented us from 
developing as Third World groups. 

Presently a Third World Studies program does not exist. 
Proposals by Third World students for the development and 
implementation of such a program are repeatedly “lost” or 
“misplaced” by the administrative bureauacracy. At the 
same time the presence of Third World faculty, staff and 
students has progressively diminished As Third World 
students, our immediate concern is to address these issues 
and to come together in defense of our right to an education 
pertinent to our true historical experiences. TWANAS canbe 


used as a rallying point for Third World students to make 
concrete changes. 

We invite all Third World students to participate in 
TWANAS. We have no prerequisites. There are various 
facets of newspaper production, and you are welcome to 
come and learn a variety of skills which include writing, 
editing, graphic design, layout, photography, political orga 
nizing and leadership. Because accessibility to Third World 
students is one of TWANAS’ main concerns, our intentions 
are not to play a vanguard role for the Third World 
community. TWANAS is what the Third World students on 
campus make of it, and we depend on your support and 
participation. Please come to our first meeting which is 
scheduled for Sunday, September 28 at 7:00 pm in the 


TWANAS depends on your 
participation; we are 
what you make it 


Charles E. Merrill room at Merrill College. For more 
information call Ellen Matsumoto at 425-5751 or Armando 
Bravo at 429-2934, or stop by our office in the Redwood 
building next to the Bay Tree Bookstore above the Whole 
Earth Restaurant We are looking forward to seeing you. 
Look for our first issue of the year on Oct. 29. 


by Stuart Leavenworth 


AT LEAST THEY LEFT A NOTE: Here at health- 
conscious UC Santa Cruz, the most bizarre ironies seem to 
pop up in the most absurd places at the oddest times. A case 
in point is the Rely Tampons which some female dormies are 
finding in their sundry kits called ‘The Good Stuff.” Rely 
Tampons, if you didn’t know, is the Proctor and Gamble 
product which was taken off the market last week after health 
authorities warned that it may cause “toxic shock 
syndrome,” a very very fatal disease. ‘“The Good Stuff,” an 
assortment of drugs and body aides manufactured by various 
companies, is compiled and promoted by a firm called the 
“13-30 Company.” According to company officials, “4 3- 
0” did not know of the potential dangers of Rely Tampons 
until after the kits were compiled. Therefore, they left it up to 
the discretion of the recipients of the kits, in this case the 
UCSC Housing Office, to determine whether the tampons 
should be removed. In turn passing the buck, the housing 
office left it up to the individual colleges as to whether to 
remove the unreliable Rely’s. What was the result of this 
“‘wash-my-hands” procedure, you ask? Well, somehow not 
all the tampons were displaced from the kits. Among the stuff 
in these ‘‘Good Stuffs’’ in question was a slip of paper which 
read, “‘This product may be harmful to your health; use at 
your own discretion.” How considerate. 
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NEW & USED FURNITURE BARGAINS 


New and used lamps.......... starting at $ 5 


New and used sofas...... starting at $ 3 5 
Rebuilt bedding twin bed $ ré 9 e 9 5 

double bed $ 89 e 95 
New student desks........... $ 69 e 9 5 
New 5-drawer chests....... ¥ 69 e 9 5 


Many other items also available at 
discounted prices for this week only. 


FREE DELIVERY throughout Santa Cruz County 
428 Front St. Santa Cruz (Across from Greyhound Bus depot) 


VISA & Mastercharge Welcome! 
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Between the Lines 
Between The Lines 


THE NUMBERS GAME: The good news from the 
admissions office is that enrollments are up. In fact, the 
tentative figures are so high— around 6,350 students—that 
this year’s student body will be the largest in UC Santa 
Cruz’s history. New students make up a large portion of this 
total number, with 950 transferring from other colleges and 
1220 composing the freshperson group, the Class of 1984. 
Furthermore, the administration has announced that 
retention rates—students who have stayed on at the 
university—are also unusually high. All this points to one 
fact: if UCSC continues its enrollment success, there is no 
prospect that faculty will be lost to UC statewide 
administration. Such would have been the case under UC 
President Saxon’s pronouncement of 1979, which stated that 
if UCSC’s enrollment does not increase to a level where the 
student-teacher ratio is equal to that of other UC schools, 
then some of our faculty would be nabbed. Yes, the numbers 
game is being won. 
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GET THE STRAIGHT SCOOP: Under a law 
signed by Governor Brown the other day, students now have 
the legal right to sue state universities or colleges to see their 
college records. Although the law is a step in the right 
direction, students must first “exhaust administrative 
remedies” before taking the case to court In other words, 
don’t sue until you are strangled by red tape. 
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More than just a clothing store... 


We're affordable! 
Back to School Specials 
Name brand jeans...............064 $8-S40 — 
¥% off Cord Blazers- 
Were $30 - $50. now,......... 


1012 Pacifie Avenue 
Monday-Saturday 10-6 Sunday 12-5 


NOT JUST ANOTHER CHANCELLOP: Ina 
college paper, it’s always popular to needle the UC Regents, 
and at the same time, it’s popular to needle the head-hauncho 
of the campus itself, the chancellor. But when the chancellor 
starts needling the UC Regents, which side do you take? 
Looking at last week’s testimony concerning continued 
University of California involvement with nuclear weapons 
research at the Livermore Labs, the answer is easy. It was 
there that UCSC’s chancellor, Bob Sinsheimer, stood up and 
spoke his mind on the worst blemish on the UC System’s very 
dirty face. “‘I think itis difficult,” said Sinsheimer, ‘‘for those 
of us who grew up before 1945 to fully comprehend the 
feelings of those who have grown up in the shadow of the 
mushroom cloud— with the knowledge that all human history 
might literally, in an instant, be terminated. To minds shaped 
by this vision, nuclear weapons are the ultimate perversion of 
human knowledge. And the continued association of the 
university, the repository and transmitter of knowledge, with 
nuclear weapons becomes an ominous portent of our future.” 
Despite Bob’s great display of ethics, his opinions apparently 
fell by the wayside. The Regents voted 15 to 5 to continue 
university supervision of research at the US’s only two 
research facilities. 


423-0561 
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BACK TO SCHOOL 
i _ KEG & WINE SALE — 
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MILLER coors 
reg. $31.95 reg. $31.95 
— SALE— — SALE— 


$28.95 TUBORG $27.95. 


reg. $29.95 
— SALE— 
$26.95 


No UC Parking Fees 
Low Fuel Costs 
No DMV Fees 


AS ALWAYS 


FREE ICE 


| 7 | (CALL NOW TO RESERVE YOUR KEGS) 


Doesn't that sound good? 
Here are two of our very best: 


“PREMIUM CALIFORNIA WINES- 


Some people say it tastes like sherbet, 
some say lemon meringue. y) 
There's really nothing else quite like 


ERNIE’S...750 mi ERNIE’S...750 mi | ERNIE’S...750 mi at Give ee tee? 
Zinfandel Ch hablis | Chenin Blanc _ nea en oneness 
sate $1.69 save $1.29 sae $1.69 See eee eis 
SAVE MORE- SAVE MORE- SAVE MORE- cream with ground up chocolate chip 
BUY A CASE BUY A CASE BUY A CASE cookies added to the mix. A real 
$19.00 = $15.00 $19.00 ses 


915 SOQUEL AVE. 


SANTA CRUZ 
(next to Alpha Beta) 
27-2888 


‘ong’s 

Gaylord’s 
| Soquel & Pacific, SC - across across from B of A © 426-6881 
Right at the Bus Transit Center 


Open 7 days a week ‘till midnight 


BErnies| 


WINES &LIQUORS FREEICE CUBES 


Voter registration 
The only way we can win 
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In the San Lorenzo Valley district, Joe Cucchiara is 
making a bid for the supervisor seat presently held by Pat 
Liberty. Cucchiara has stressed land conservation—espe- 
cially with watershed areas—and believes he can offer the 
county relief from the bickering that is often a part of county 
board proceedings. 

Pat Liberty was elected to office as a result of a recall 
campaign against liberal supervisor Ed Borovatz, although 
she did not receive a majority of votes in the original district 
election. Liberty has been criticized for favoring large land 
developers and real estate interests. Her statements on issues 
such as limited growth and land conservation will be hard to 
come by because she was unable to complete her ballot 
statement before the deadline for this December’s ballot. 

The Aptos area has a race between former sheriff and FBI 
academy graduate Doug James, presently a sales executive 
for Autoworld, and Robley Levy, who has been active in 
local government for the past 16 years and feels she can work 
with people of varying viewpoints. 

In the Assembly, Sam Farr, after receiving the voters’ 
endorsement in the primary election for the Democratic 
nomination, is the progressive opponent of Republican An 
Welchner. Farr is a committed environmentalist and 
former Monterey County Supervisor. Ann Welchner is 
supporter of the Republican platform and blames heav 
government spending as the main culprit for today’s inflation 

Leon Panetta is the unopposed Democratic incumbent fo 
Congress. Panetta defezted Republican candidate Eric Seastram 
in the 1978 election. Seastrand is now running for stat 
senate, advocating a freer hand to agribusiness and energy 
industry development through lowered taxation and govern 

ment regulation of these powerful industries. Sia ay 

Conservatives have organized a drive to defeat progressive 
candidates throughout the state. A warchest of unprecedentec 
amounts—$1 million on Television ads alone—has beer 
collected to defeat Alan Cranston for senator. Paul Gann, co- 
sponsor of Proposition 13, is running on a pro-military 
spending and development ticket, advocating the develop- 
ment of the cruise missile, the end to court-mandated busing 


by Irene Moosen 


November’s election is a sad one for progressives; even a 
good liberal has trouble finding a decent candidate these 
days. But it'll be a sadder tomorrow if we don’t get out and 
vote in the coming election. That’s why we’re putting on a 
voter registration drive from now until October 6. If you 
haven't registered for the past two general elections then it’s 
time to do it now. 

November promises even a smaller election turnout than 
June. There are no Propositions 9, 10, or 11 to pull 
progressives to the polls. There are no national candidates 
with overwhelming liberal appeal. But there is a reason to go 
to the polls— Ronald “Cold War’ Reagan is on the ballot and 
every conservative candidate in the county intends to ride 
into office on his coattails. A smorgasboard of agribusiness, 
real estate and militarist supporters will appear in our local 
races. 

The only way to offset the conservative rush is to register 
10,000 new people in Santa Cruz County, and then bring 
them out to vote. 

It has been estimated that two-thirds of all unregistered but 
eligible voters are liberal in philosophy. So we are out to find 
them. If you are new to Santa Cruz County this fall make sure 
you register here or your ballot will arrive at your previous 
address. This is especially important for incoming UCSC 
students. We are mereing to get 1,600 new registered voters 
on campus. _ 

The UCSC voter registration drive needs your help and 
support. You can now volunteer to register voters on campus 
and earn money as well. You will receive 25¢ per registration 
if you volunteer during the next week. Only two weeks remain 
until the registration deadline, October 6. For more informa- 
tion call Irene Moosen or Cathy Calfo at 423-9022 or 429- 


8031. 
Check it out 
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On the local level, the coming supervisors’ race will 
determine if we will have public or private interest supporters 
in county government The county board of supervisors 
determines budget allocations for low income housing, social 
service money and land use policy. 


‘service spending. Gann is reaching for a seat on the 
Republican bandwagon with literature brandishing the slogan 
“Carter or Reagan, Cranston or Gann?” 

Be sure your voice is heard. Register and vote in the coming 
election. 


Nuclear weapons forum 


With the latest nuclear arms mishap in Arkansas and the 
militaristic fervor of the presidential campaign, the defense 
policies of the US concern all of us. On Tuesday, October 7, 
the Santa Cruz Chapter of the American Civil Liberties 
Union will sponsor a symposium about the continued 
development of nuclear power and weapons and its effect on 
civil liberties. The featured speakers will be Stanford law 
professor John Barton, author of Intensified Nuclear Safe- 
guards and Civil Liberties, and Erwin Kroll, editor of the 
Progressive since 1973. 

In the struggle to protect human rights, few magazines have 
been able to match the persistence and intelligence of the 
Progressive. Founded by “Fighting Bob” LaFollette in 
1909, the small Wisconsin monthly has never shirked from 
writing about government ineptitude and encroachment on 
civil liberties. 

In March, 1979, the government struck back at the 


Progressive in an unprecedented First Amendment action. 
Citing the need to protect national security, a Federal judge 
ordered the magazine to abstain from printing ““The H-Bomb 
Secret How We Got It, Why We’re Telling It”’ Never 
before had prior restraint been used on any publication. 

After a protracted legal battle that left the Progressive 
$200,000 in debt, the Justice Department dropped the case 
and the journal printed Howard Morland’s article about how 
easy it is to get information from public sources about the 
construction of nuclear weapons. 

Since that time, Knoll, Morland, and proueawe managing 
editor Samuel Day, Jr. have been touring the country to 
discuss the Frist Amendment and the arms race. 

The discussion will be at the Louden Nelson Community 
Center from 7:30-10 pm and is free. There will be an open 
question and answer period after the two talks. 


—Carter Young 


\ to acheive integration in public schools, and cuts in social. 


YOU NEED. 

A ZEBRA 

TO BORROW 
A BOOK 
FROM THE 
LIBRARY. 


Get a zebra label 
: for your ID Card 
at McHenry or 
Science Library 
Circulation. 
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noon -1WOm 
425 -50%5 


UWhole Uhear Cheese 
OR fon-DairyPiazrag Gos 
| Salads, Sandust ches Smooth¥es 


RESTAURANT 


}\/ Middle Eastern & 
¥ Mediterranean Cuisine 
Pecific Avat 

Lunch, Dinner ~ 
Afterhours ‘til midnite 
Closed Sunday 


A unique style of home cooking. 


Evening entrance around back 
1549 Pacific Garden Mall 425-0450 
(in “Iop O’ The Mall” building) 


KL el 


3% X52 copies for 9.95 
(1 or 2 people) 

8 X10 (1 or 2 People) 13.95 

Extra Copies 8.95 


Capitola Mercantile on the Esplande, Capitola Village 
476-6314 


Security Pacific Bank wants 
to be your bank, so were making 
this a special offer for students. 

2: But hurry. The offer ends soon* 
Security Pacific Bank. We're looking ae 
forward to being your bank. 


Santa Cruz Office: 104 River St. 


“Otter expires October 24, 1980 and is limited tO currently enrolled college students. 


S) 
SECURITY PACIFIC BANK 


1980 SPNB ~ MEMBER FDIC 


INSTANT PASSPORT Wire | Bg : 
mam | STUDENTS: 


»D 
PICTURES Presto. 


Two for $5.95, Four for $10 Campbell 
1015 Cedar e 425-5700 “ Vi soditi SAVE 
Bring in your Fall & Winter ‘i 
clothi VO o / 
bateanieen Brandeis University MORE! 
| AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF pe e 


elcome Back UCSC #4), ANGIE ROECEEE ry 
10% OFF » |} ARC GICAL , [st 20% OFF 


ee mepaniee . Neblett | LARGEST SELECTION 


426-2753 © a semester of study in Israel in the spring term 
11 am to 6 pm daily © course work in English in archaeology, both history ON DARKROOM CHEMISTRY 
(closed Sunday) femal and methodology, and in related fields IN SANTA CRUZ 
. e eis nae of active participation in an AT DI S Cc OUNT PR | CE S 
® study tours to important archaeological sites 
QU4LITY © optional atid in lees @r Arabic FREE USE 
PHOTOFINISHING Application deadline: November 1 OF DRY MOUNT FACILITIES 
GUARDIAN = For further information, see your study 
ces abroad advisor or write: SAME DAY PROCESSING 
— FOIA, Goce rearessal ioe AT SAME LOW PRICES 
AINKO'S COPIES v vy: te ON ALL KODACOLOR 
509 CEDAR ST. (408) 425-117 Re O17. 647-2422 135/120 SIZE FILM LEFT OFF 
1211 MISSION ST. (408) 423-8276 Srondets Urvery amas audens of ony ace color tna BY 11:00 (STUDENT DISCOUNT 
. APPLIES) 


20% OFF 
ON KODAK, ILFORD 
ORIENTAL PAPERS 


- OUR OWN | 
24 HOUR B&W PROOFS 


HAND PRINTED 


ere PO. APPLIES) 
, 10% OFF 
TRANSPORTER ALL PHOTO FINISH 


vrmemoer 11 | 4 REE ROLL: 


e Wide comfort shoulder straps. 


e Hanging loop and waist belt. OF TRI-X 1 35/20 
¢ Draw string top/zipper pouch WITH ANY p URCHASE 
° Waterproof nylon material. OF 15° OR MORE 

U 


Don't let its good looks fool you. The quality 
built into this pack will provide the service 


and utility required by student use. The easily 
adjustable shoulder straps permit a fit for 


school children as well as adults. 


eae T 
$4159 [15%0n2||| BOTS 
Our Reg. $16.50 | | 


This is our Annual Back-to-School Bookpack Sale. All softpacks, daypacks, and bookpacks 
are included in this event. Choose the bookpack shown above or select from other 
quality packs marked off $3, $5, up to $10. All others priced 15% OFF. Buy two and save 


Pea another $1. ; 4 : 
“¥- — ey q i | 1855 41ST AVE 
PACIFIC a ae 113 WALNUT AVE.# | poche pan 


PACK & PANTS Get en Ne ae : SANTA CRUZ Financing availabl 
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The Hyde Amendment is an assault on women’s rights. Since 
the legalization of abortion in 1973, pro-choice groups have led an 
uphill battle to maintain all women’s right to affordable, safe, legal 
abortion. With the recent Supreme Court decision, the federal 
government no longer funds abortions for poor women, and only 
nine states are still funding the procedures. 

California is.one of the few states which continues to pay for 
abortion, but further funding is contingent upon the California 
Supreme Court decision, expected to be made in late September. 
Between one-third and one-half of women in California who seek 
abortions will not receive funding if MediCal funded abortions are 
restricted. 

California is also the home of Ronald Reagan, who, during his 
campaign, has become the nation’s leading spokesperson against 
abortion. Last week, during the nationally televised debates, 
Reagan stated, “‘The only people in favor of abortion are those who 
have already been born.”’ In addition to its faulty logic, this 
statement is a travesty against people's ability and right to bring 
children into a welcoming home environment. 

We look to the’80s for a renewed commitment on both the federal 
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Few things bring a community together like a good bus service, 
and Santa Cruz is fortunate in this regard— we have one of the best 
transit systems in the nation. 

But with the news of a potential bus drivers’ strike, we are 
discovering that our bus service is not all it could be. By ignoring the 
unfair working conditions which the drivers face—the long working 
hours without a break, the lack of binding arbitration; the wage 
levels which pay a veteran Santa Cruz driver less than a trainee in 
Santa Clara—the transit district has shown a gross disregard not 
only for dedicated employees,, but also for the safety of the many 
passengers who ride the bus. 

City on a Hill strongly urges you to support the bus drivers in 
‘their attempt to negotiate a new contract. Nobody wants to see a 
strike, and by supporting the bus drivers—writing letters to the 
district, signing petitions, attending meetings—we can avoid a bus 
shut-down which will benefit no one. 

Over the years the drivers have performed their jobs in a friendly 
and efficient manner, always with the consideration that the riders 


and state levels to all women’s right to abortion. 


should come first. It is time that we repay the courtesy. 


Dear Staff, 

Once again the writers and editors of 
CHP have displayed their talent for distor- 
tion and innuendo. Witness last quarter's 
series of articles on sexual harassment, espe- 
cially the so called “‘ True Story” (which was 
written in a classic pulp style). The diatribe 
and not so subtle hints and allegations con- 
tained in the article surely go beyond normal 
journalistic endeavor, even human kindness, 
and leave me wondering who decided to 
print it, I am aware that advocacy journalism 
is the coming thing, but such stories should be 
published as fiction, perhaps in Nat] En 
quirer or True Detective. They surely cannot 
pass as responsible news coverage. I hope 
Dean Moglen and the Biology faculty mem- 
ber mentioned in the article are ‘able to bring 
legal recourse against CHP. I doubt that the 
graduate research assistant will have much 
luck. I found this article offensive to me as a 
man, a graduate student, and as a human 
being, Such extremist propaganda serves no 
purpose, and can only further polarize the 
sexual politics of our day. 

Sincerely, 
Ed Keith 
Preceptor-Crown College 


Dear Staff, 
Many weeks ago, I gave a lengthy inter- 
view to Mark Stodder for City on a Hill 


concerning the newly established Committee 
on Sexual Harassment. Last quarter, instead 
of printing that interview, the newspaper 
published Stodder s‘‘ A True Story of Sexual 
Harassment,” an impressionistic retelling of 
two incidents which occurred on the campus 
last year. The story is full of misinformation; 
it distorts chronology, argues through false 
implication, and attributes to me statements 
which I never made. I m afraid that you have 
once again invited the charges of irresponsible 
reporting—now concerning an issue which 
ought to be treated scrupulously and with 
utmost seriousness. I particularly regret the 
fact that your “‘story” appeared in the last 
issue of the year so that no formal response is 
possible. 

Helene Moglen 


Dear Staff, 

I am thoroughly ashamed and outraged by 
the recent action of UCSC in spreading 
poison for ground squirrels. Surely this is in 


‘violation of the very ecology that the unive- 


sity teaches. The result of this idiocy is that 
they have also killed a coyote, possums, and 
innumerable birds, and driven the raccoons 
into the city for lack of food. I have lived a 
mile from the university gate for twenty-nine 
years and for the first time have coons 
coming into the house through the cat door. 
There are at least seven of them, whereas I 
have never before seen more than two. The 


coyote had.been fed almost every. morning . . 


for three years by a neighbor living at the end 
of the block. 

When I inquired at the university for the 
reason for poisoning the ground squirrels I 
was given two equally silly excuses. The first 
was that two students had broken limbs as a 
result of stepping into ground squirrel holes. 
Indignantly I asked, ‘‘ Have you filled in all 
the holes? Removed every stone and log over 
which a student could stumble? Taken away 
all the bicycles and cars, which surely cause 
more injuries than ground squirrels?” The 
second reason was that squirrels have carried 
fleas which cause bubonic plague. Ten cases 
have been found from 1975 to June of 1980; 
five of them recovered. Most of them were in 
the Los Angeles area, six hundred miles from 
here; one was in Monterey County. No 
plague has been found among rodents in this 
county. But rabies has been found among 
wild animals much closer to home in nor- 
thern California, being carried by foxes, 
skunks, possums, one horse, one cow, one 
cat, and dogs. Surely the university should be 
killing off all the skunks, foxes, possums, 
horses, cows, cats, and dogs also? 


I understand that the decision to poison the 
ground squirrels was made by a committee of 
five, consisting of a woman physician, a vice- 
chancellor, someone from the environmen 
tal health and safety office, and two others. 
Looks to me as if they had nothing to do that 
day and decided to tackle ground squirrels. 
Did they consult their own professors of 
environmental studies and ecology first? 

_ understand that the university has tempo- 


and citizens alike should protest in such large 
numbers that the practice will never be 
resumed. Nothing good was accomplished. 
The holes are still there, but the balance of 
nature has been upset. Possums and coons 
feed on rodents; so do foxes and coyotes. 
Very truly yours, 
Mildred A. Hunkin 


Dear Staff, 

29 year old white male prisoner seeks 
correspondence with male and female stu- 
dents. No ethnic hangups. Very lonely. To 
share hobbies and life experiences. Will 
answer all letters. 

Please consider my request. 

, Sincerely, 
Daniel Testerman 

Box B 36800 

Florence, Ariz, 85232 


Dear Staff, 

Good luck to you in your work this 
upcoming school year of ‘80-81. I thought 
some of the students might like a different 
perspective of communism than they have 
been taught by some of the sociology and 
politics teachers. My senior thesis this year is 
on “Communism” and I had started my 
research this past summer. If you are interest- 
ed in some of Marx’s poems and plays he 
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One-Man Show 


UCSC’s Committee on Arts and Lectures opens the 1980- 

81 season with a one man show by New York’s Spalding 
Gray. Gray’s show, a series of tragi-comic reminiscences J 
was called ‘brilliant and engrossing” by the New York Times 
and “‘theatre at its’ most universal” by the Village Voice. 

Gray's format is that of a story-teller. Using both improvi- 
sational and more strictly theatrical methods, he creates the 
recent past in a quiet, riveting style that elevates the old 
rituals of story telling into a vivid and exciting art. 

Gray started as an actor with New York’s Performance 
Group, and started his solo career two years ago. In these two 
years he has moved away from the improvisational theatre 
and towards a more private, individual style. 

The show begins at 8:00 pm. Seating is unreserved, and 
tickets are $4.50 (general) and $5.50 (students and elders). 
For more information, please call the UCSC Box Office at 
429-2159. — 


Abercrombie at 


The John Abercrombie Quartet will be playing the Kuumbwa 
Jazz Center Monday, September 29th The Abercrombie 
Quartet is a group of all star proportions whose members and 
associates read like a who’s who of jazz. 

John Abercrombie attended Boston’s Berklee School of 
Music and went on to play with Gato Barbieri, Barry Miles 
and Chico Hamilton It was as the guitarist for Billy 
| Cobham’s band that Abercrombie first began attracting 
public attention, With the Cobham group, Abercrombie 
found himself playing as an opening act for the Doobie 
Brothers. 

Abercrombie has released two solo albums, ‘‘ Characters,” 
and “‘Sargasso Sea.” 

Abercrombie’s quartet includes Richie Beirach on piano, 
-George Mraz on bass, and Peter Donald on drums. 

Showtimes Monday are 8:00 and 10:30. Tickets are 
$6.00. 


The Music Connection). Around Goatlips last of the great folk singers of the early 


“Down these mean streets a man must gc folk/rockers in the coffee house style. ‘Tues- 


who is neither mean...” and J forget the re 
of it. The quotation is fro: 
ler, and is totally inappli to our own 
Santa Cruz. There is nothing mean at all 
about the entertainment line-up here on 
campus. Indeed, the Student Activities Com- 
mittee has pulled out-all the stops this week in 
its’ collective effort to welcome UCSC’s 
8000 (one too many zeroes here?) new 
freshpersons. Highlighting this is the week- 
long Kresge Round-up, featuring luminaries 
like Back In The Saddle (“they wail like the 
Basie bandd at a breakfast dance”—S.F. 
Examiner) and Another Roadside Attrac- 
tion (“best M OR (rock) band of the year— 


Manor we never dance at breakfast, nor do 


mond Chand-*” we listen to MOR (that’s middle-of-the-road, 


I believe), but I suppose it’s worth making an 
exception for in this case. Back In The 
Saddle plays on Saturday at the intimate 
(and inimitable) Kresge dining hall. Another 
Roadside Attraction does their thing (and 
yours as well, it is hoped) on Saturday 
October third. During the week other talents 
will lay themselves bare before you on the 
stage, including Steve Seskin, and Peter and 
Paul Barkett on Monday. Seskin is a New 
Yorker who combines “elements of the Bee 
Gees, Smokey Robinson, and Johnny Ray” 


(S.F. Examiner). The: Barketts -are- light ~ 


day, Robbie Basho stars, dazzling fans of 


* the symphonic guitar with his own. twelve- 


stringer. Wednesday is Kurosawa’s brilliant 
Rashomon, featuring Toshiro Mifune as a 
more severe bandit than the one he assayed 
on Shogun. Thursday Mary McCaslin and 
Jim Ringer are the performers bringing an 
assortment of what my trusty press release 
calls “melodic, Marty Robbins-style ballads” 
and “story songs...about the vanishing West” 
respectively. 

As far as the non-Kresge events are con- 
cerned, the best bets are Tom Paxton’s show 
at the Catalyst next Thursday and Earl Zero 

‘this Friday. Paxton is.an original, one of the 


sixties, and still good after all these years. 
Earl Zero is straightforward reggae from 
Jamaica, and also not to be missed. 

This Saturday is a difficult choice. On one 
hand, the Tazmanian Devils are playing at 
the Catalyst, and they’ve come all the way 


‘from New Zealand. On the other hand, 


there’s the Spalding Gray one-man show 
here on campus. Gray will be appearing at 
the Performing Arts building—his show is 
half stand-up comedy and half interior mono- 
logue, and it sounds like quite an evening. 
And this time, I’m not quotin} from the press 
release. 

Ree ye Regis W. Goatlips 
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Thursday 
OMovies 


Me AeS*H at 8 and 10:15 pm, 
Stevenson Dining Hall Stev. 
students $1, others $1.25. 


OMiscellaneous 
Succoth Party—Jewish Students’ 
Coalition, 7:30 pm, Stevenson 
Fireside Lounge. 
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Friday 


OMOVIES 


The Pink Panther Strikes Again 
Starring Peter Sellers. 7:30 and 10 
pm, classroom 2/$1.50. 


The Glectric Horseman starring 
Jane Fonda & Robert 
Redford 7:30. and 10 pm, 
Kresge Town Hall/$i. 


Te Sadar sts wi bs ghaghtg Nandan otto Cataiye. See Mear 
for more information. 
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The formal opening of the UCSC 


Everything You Always Wanted vacancies, Admissions Director | 
MISC. To Know About Sex But Were Dick Moll will be present to discuss 
Afraid To Ask at 7 and 9:30 alumai involvement in recruitment 
Last day for new and readmitted pm, Classroom 2/$2. and the current UCSC enrollment 
Student to register and pay fees picture. 1-3 pm, Oakes 105. 
without $25 late fee. 
Refer to the Schedule of Classes for OTHEATER OMISC. 


monologues and remembrances. Parcourse will be held at 10 am at the [ 
8 pm, Performing Arts Concert West Field House. There will be 

HaiV$4.50 general, $3.50 students/ special guest speakers, and a chance 
elders. to view the new 18 station exercise “ 
center, refreshments, ribbon- cutting, b 
Saturd ay OMEETINGS and fitness forum. Free. . 
Cc 
1980 Annual Meeting of the UCSC Kresge College orientation square $ 
Alumni Association Following the dance with the “Bonnie Doone a 
business portion of the meeting to String Band” under the stars in the le 
OMOVIES elec candidates to fill Board Kresge Plaza at 7:30 pny Free. K 


A short introduction may be in order for 
new CHP readers. This is Movies on a Hill. 
Movies on a Hill is the: campus movies 
listing Movies on a Hill (called MOH, 
affectionately) es, like all public services, a 
little short of funds this week. What with all 
the cutbacks and cutoffs (not to mention 
bermudas) in the social services it’s hard to 
provide any services at all these days. 

‘MOH has a secondary purpose. Writer 
one eseeaee 9s haatep on 8 cartes tepic 


“e *€2¢°%. x 
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MOVIES ON A HILL 


8 and 10:15 pm. M*A*S*H is a recurrent 
movie on the college circuit, sort of like 
rubella—rather than red measles, which yoiu 
only get once. But hell, go see Sally Keller- 
man nude one more time. It’s only a buck. 

Friday kicks off with The Pink Panther 
Strikes Again, starring Peter Sellers in a 
documentary on a severe outbreak of pertussis 
in Morocco. It screens at 7:30 and 10 pm, at 
Classroom 2 for$1.50. Second choice is The 
Electric Horseman at the Kresge Roundup— 


- place: Kresge Town Hall, time: 7:30 and 


10 pm. An amusing love story of a man 
plagued dementia praecox pursuing a woman 
with a bad case of chapped lips. 

Everything You Always Wanted to Know 
About Sex, w/Woody Allen is playing at 
Classroom Unit 2. The disease afflicting this 
film is obvious. The price is a little steep at 
$2, but CU2 has the best projectionists and a 
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University of California. Santa ( 
ESGE COLLEGE PRESE! 


Tuesday =: 


CUMOVIES 


The Salt Of The Earth, 7 and 10 | 
pm, Oakes 105/Free. j 


OCONCERTS 


Robbie Basho—‘‘ Visions of the 79 
Country’’/Concert steel string A iN 

guitar. 8 pm, Kresge Town Hall. $3 ry - 
general, $2 students/elders. ( Part of p E T iE oe Dp AU ‘ L Ss B A 
Kresge’s “Round-up Week”) ‘ | eset Sais 


OMEETINGS TUES S. "SEPT. 10 
Asian American Student Alliance RC ) B BI E 3 ys 


Orientation program, 6:30 pm, 


1 WED..OCT.1 _ 


st Colalyx toa Ween Segoe . ; 


COMOVIES 
pom. spa 2 = CIMEETINGS =—_Asteace sang Toshiro 


ent in recruitment UCSC Alumni Association Council Mifune—7:30 and 9:30 pm, Kresge 
CSC enrollment Meeting ( Board of Directors), Fall Town Hall. $1. (Part of Kresge’s 


Oakes 105. S d quarter/9 am-5 pm, Carriage House “Round-up Week’) 
U nN ay Conference Rm. 


The Maltese Faicon—8 and 10 
2 TWANAS staff meeting/7 pm, pm, Stevenson Dining Hall/$1. 
ing of the UCSC ab 


held at 10 am atthe Oo CON CERTS - Charles Merrill Lounge. 
se. There will be OMISC. OMISC. 


ers, and a chance Merrill College Night Jazz quartet 
18 station exercise “Back in the Saddle”—swing and Bagel Brunch—first activity of the “Quiet Spirit.” 6:15,6m, Merrill 
nts, ribbon cutting, bluegrass/First event of Kresge’s year for Jewish Students’ Coalition Dining Hall. Free./ 
Free. “Round-up Week’’/8:30 pm, 10 am-1 pm, Stevenson Fireside | 
College V Dining Hall/$3 geaeral, Lounge. Free. Acupressure Workshop. This 3 hour 
orientation square $2 students/elders/Series ticket for workshop will provide an 
Bonnie Doone all 7 night, $10/There will be a free experimental introduction to the 
der the stars in the lecture/demonstration at 7 pm in ancient Oriental healing art of 
7:30 pny Free. Kresge Seminar Rm. acupressure. You will learn how to 
relieve upper back and neck tension 
and how to improve and maintain the 
health of your eyes. 7 pm, Martial 
Arts Rm, E. Field House. Free. 


Call x2806 or x2045 for reserva- 
ti 
A freebie is showing at Oakes 105 on 2 9 oe 


Tuesday, 7 and 10 pm called The Sait of the Intermediate/ Advanced Folk 


Earth. Sounds anthropological. Salt is said M d Dancing This class emphasized - 
to be a good remedy for infection, used to on ay eee and ee ane ae 
avoid gangrene. And Wednesday comes ype emagegnres: me ereeaan 
Rashomon, arly bette si oo Seudia/ 10. weal = 
intriguing...murder, rape (diseases m- 
selves) and “the quicksilver nature of truth,” COCONCERTS Recreation Folk Music 
reads the description. I can hardly wait. Steve Seskin and Pete & Paul Workshop— Each instructor for the 
There’s also an unsubstantiated rumor _Barkett, formerly “Heritage” in an a Sepseeseae ee 
Maltese Falcon wi ex€lusive south bay appearance, 8 —_will present a “ Mini wc 
ne ids rte a hasare ony range pm, Kresge Town Hall. $3 general, Concert.” These will give details 
. : os . A y $2 students/elders.(PartofKresge’s of the instructor's class (ie. format, 
gious)...not to be missed by noir buffs. necessary to bring an instrument 
_Late-breaking report says there will be a (such as guitar, harmonica, banjo) 
showing of North by Northwest at Cowell OLECTURES but please feel free to do so. 8 pm, 
on Sunday. I would tell you the time but I Sheldon Nodelman, Associate Stevenson Dining Hall, free. 


have contracted amnesia. I'm sure everyone Professor es 5 Disga me 
who wants to see it can use their college Scone sO of OIMEETINGS 
eee Ss ee ee ee Consciousness in Mark Rothko's reo dec me 
“oo Cope, TP. KKK AD ‘row Col 
—Hugh Chasign’ Lecture Hieil-3 on (behind Crown College): * 
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-@TH WEEK THRU WEDS. OCT. 1 ONLY 


_ “PRYOR IS A GENIUS, a master performer, a brilliant 
_ mime, and the sharpest critic of our society since the great 


” 


“1B COMEDY IS KING, RICHARD PRYOR IS THE 

4 C N PRINCE: The man is one of the funniest people 
~aliveand he doesn’t waste any time proving it.” 

J ON —Richard Stone, Good Times 
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\ Nightly 
7:00 & 9:00 


~ Early Show 
Sun. at 5:00 


“Hilarious!” L.A.Herald Examiner 
Released by SPECIAL EVENT ENTERTAINMENT 
feo NICKELODEON 325 
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426-7500 
music and songs of Ireland, Scotland, Shetland 
THE BOYS OF THE LOUGH / 


> TWO SHOWS: 7:30PM and 10PM MN 
THURSDAY OCTOBER 2 
PERFORMING ARTS THEATER 
The Boys are back! We had to add a second performance 


two years ago when the Boys made their Santa Cruz debut. 
; Not only have their many recordings and pertormance | 


Fri. 9/26: Gracie Glassman/Dana Atherton 
Quartet, 9 pm, $3.50 


history made them legendary to fans of acoustic folk music, 
but the individual members of the group have achieved a 
level of instrumental virtuosity that is hard to equal. Treat 
yourself to this concert! 


reserved seating: $4 students/elders; $6 general ; ~ 


fMon., 9/29: John Abercrombie Quartet, with 
HRichie Beirach, George Mraz, & Peter Donald. Two 
shows: 8 & 10:30 pm, $6 advance tickets at 
Cymbaline Records only 


Jazz Institute fall semester classes begin this 
week—call 427-2227 for info. 


‘THE PRAGUE STRING QUARTET 


8PM FRIDAY OCTOBER 10 
PERFORMING ARTS THEATER 


Over 25 years of playing together have honed this fine 
ensemble to one of \gtunning precision and technical 
virtuosity. We are proud to present this premier string 
quartet from Czechoslovakia. 
program 
MOZART: Quartet K. 458 
BARTOK: Quartet No. 3 
SCHUBERT: Quartet in D minor 
(Death and the Maiden) 


reserved seating: $4 students/elders, $6 general 


320-2 Cedar St., Santa Cruz, 427-2227 


tickets are available in advance at the UCSC Box Office (no service 
charge: located above the Whole Earth Restaurant on campus. and 
at all BASS outlets including the Record Factory on Pacific Mail. 
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wrote from age 17 to 20, ['d be happy to 

share them. These poems I have found in 

very few books, and none of them used in 

classes at UCSC. The main source was a 

book called “The Unknown Marx.” Thank 

you for letting the readers see another side of 
socialism. 

Timgthy Sean Murphy 

116 James St 

Santa Cruz, CA 95062 

426-2430 


Dear Staff, 

Greetings! I am presently incarcerated and 
seek to replenish my need for a more signift 
cant reality, consisting of the feelings, thoughts, 
ideas, and experiences of another outside of 
this environment. 

The realm in which I exist lacks the 
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invigorating stimulus of female companion- 
ship. Lacking the enhancement of friendship 
of a sincere female which would again allow 
me to share the feelings and sensitivities of 


one such companionship, has lead my purpose 


of this letter. 

What I look forward to sharing is a sincere, 
hassle-free, unrestricted, honest, Pen Pal 
friendship. I'd like you to feel comfortable in 
receiving my letters knowing that there will 
be no demands and that I will be grateful to 
hear from you. 

Please consider the depth of my need and 
forgive this emboldened act. I hope that my 
appeal to your compassion will deserve your 
response. 

Sincerely, 

Marvin Taylor 

P.O. Box C-13680 

C.T.F. South 3-62 

Soledad, Ca. 93960 
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Can communities survive school closure? 


by Rasa Gustaitis 


Editor's note Citizens nationwide have made it clear they 
are unwilling to keep on funding public schools with 
property tax levies. As financially pressed school adminis- 
trations cut back, however, they tend to do so in keeping with 
desegregation formulas that have long lost support both 
among whites and blacks. For these formulas often mean 
that schools are closed in neighborhoods where they enjoy 
strongest community backing. PNS editor Rasa Gustaitis 
reports on why parents in one predominantly black commu 
nity, near Toledo, Ohio, kept children out of classes in 
distant schools as the fall term began, in a struggle to keep 
their neighborhood school open. 


TOLEDO, OHIO— Back in 1962, a busload of people 
from the Spencer- Sharples area west of this city trekked to 
Columbus and sat for'a week on the capital steps in their fight 
for a high school. 

They won. In 1964 the school was built inthis predom+- 
nantly black rural area where modest paychecks are supple- 
mented by smallscale farming and backyard chickens, 
cornpatches and hogs. In ensuing years, the yellow brick 
building was expanded into a handsome complex for kinder- 
garten through 12th grade. It was the pride and focus of the 
community. 

In the late 1960s, there were other plans for improvement. 
A whole new $60 million town was scheduled to rise where 
cabbages grow. But the federally- aided project fizzled and the 
school remained the only substantial structure within miles. 

But as the fall term began this year, the Spencer- Sharples 
school stood locked and empty, plywood: covering the 
windowglass. It had become a casualty of the agonizing 
financial retrenchment which has compelled districts to close 
thousands of schools nationwide. 

More than 3,000 public elementary schools were shut 
down in the U.S. between 1972 and 1977, the last year for 
which complete figures are available, according to the 
National Center for Education Statistics. The trend has since 
accelerated, with older cities in the Midwest and Northeast 
bearing the heaviest losses as their population and economy 
has shrunk. 

In any community, but especially in rural and suburban 
areas, the school is often the most tangible symbol of the 
public service commons— those services in which all citizens 
in a society have a stake. Its loss goes far beyond the resulting 
hardships on families whose children must travel further to 
classes, for it can turn a living community into nothing more 
than a cluster of unrelated dwellings. 

The choice of schools to be closed, therefore, is always 
hotly contested. Blacks and other minority Americans charge 
that they and their children are forced to assume a dispropor- 
tionate share of the loss. For, as happened in busing for 
desegregation, non-white children tend to be the ones 
transported out of their neighborhoods, and into predom+ 
nantly white schools farther away, where they are strangers 
and often unwelcome. 

In Spencer- Sharples, after failing to persuade the Toledo 
district to keep their school open, residents launched a move 
to separate from the city and go it alone. That fight is part of a 
growing national story of minority communities rallying 
around neighborhood- based education. In Kansas City. Mo., 
a Hispanic community last month staged a sit-in at a school 
that had been slated to close. It will stay open. 

In Tampa, Fla., blacks also went to court seeking.to keep 
four schools in their neighborhoods open. They argued that 
black children bussed to white schools lose a sense of 
», belonging to their own community. 

Blacks are bussed ten out of their 12 school years, whites 
only two out of 12 in Tampa’s desegregation plan, according 
to Robert Shapiro, attorney with Bay Area Legal Services in 
Tampa. U.S. district judge Ben Krentzman, who supervises 
Tampa’s desegregation plan, ruled for the school district, 

For the Spencer-Sharples area, which is eight miles from 


the western edge Of Toledo and not even contiguous to itthes = ** *" 
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loss is especially bitter. ‘* This is not like the city, where there 
are many schools,” said Andrew Jordan, who taught at the 
high school for 15 years and has since been reassigned. “‘ This 
is the only school.” 

Many see the loss as threatening a potential upswing in the 
area’s fortunes. A battery factory is to open nearby soon, 
bringing jobs, and 1 30 low-income units are being readied for 
occupancy within short walking distance of the school. “But 
if there is no more school in the neighborhood, people will not 
want to move in,” said Eugene Bonds, who operates the small 


- Country Kitchen restaurant nearby. He has one son and five 


foster children enrolled, and- five children who graduated 
from Spencer- Sharples. 

Toledo school district officials say that they have little 
choice in the matter. A 23 percent shrinkage in school 
enrollment in the past decade, accompanied by a shriveling of 
funds from both local and state sources, has led to a drastic, 
long avoided step: Spencer- Sharples is just one of 10 schools 
closed this fall. 

They were the smaller schools, and some of them were 
predominantly white, officials explain. In this particular 
case, according to Hugh Caumartin, assistant superintendent 
for administration, the decision was taken for educational as 
well as economic reasons. 

That, however, will not make up for the disadvantage of 
being transported out of the neighborhood, especially for 
elementary school children, residents argue. The closest 
alternate school is seven miles away. 

‘“‘Those other schools are nice,”’ said Roderick Roberts, 
who has a six- year-old son. ‘! But just the idea you have to go 
so far... If he misses a bus now I can walk him. And I don’t 
have to worry about him. People around here will look out for 
him. It wouldn’t be the same in the city.” 

“If there’s anything doing after school, my kids won't be 
able to do it, ’'m laid off and I can’t drive them,” said Harry 
Henson, stepfather to one elementary and two junior high 
school children. 

“When they closed the school down they did not do a study 
on what we would lose as acommunity,” said Harry Jackson, 
a disabled machine operator who has been leading the drive 
to somehow keep the school open. “‘ All they looked at was the 
$480,000 they would save. If they just closed the high school 
and the junior high they would save $228,000. But they want 
to take it all.”’ 

But school officials operate within a framework that does 
not allow for more sensitive cost accounting. Compelled by 
law to balance the budget and by the state constitution to 
provide a “thorough and efficient education,” they have 
sought to make cuts which save crucial programs and protect 
classroom staff. 

Toledo schools were among the first in the country caught 


sae 


in the financial squeeze which is now nationwide. In both 
1976 and 1977 they ran out of funds and temporarily shut 
down. 

Though a new administration was brought in and a state 
law passed making such shutdowns illegal, the problems 
continued and expanded, as inflation accelerated. According 
to Joseph W. Rutherford, the district's finance specialist, 
Ohio’s byzantine funding formula simply does not permit 
revenues to stay abreast of inflation, even when property 
taxes go up. That formula forces school districts to ask voters 
directly— and frequently— for more money. And the voters, a 
growing number of them over 55 and therefore less involved 


. personally with schools, have been tight-fisted. Of 39 levy 


attempts over.the last decade in major Ohio cities, just three 
pased. Toledo succeeded only on an emergency measure 
after its two shut-downs, but must again go to the ballot in 
November to avoid further cuts. Half the schools’ funding 
comes fromthe state, half from local property taxes. _ 

Faced this year with a.$4.4 million deficit, the Toledo 
district not only closed schools, it also laid off administrative 
and clerical staff, and imposed a policy requiring non-school 
users of school buildings to pay for the cost of keeping them 
open. Still more drastic cuts are unavoidable unless voters 
approve the November levy, said Rutherford. 

‘““We are now down to the bare bones,” said Caumartin. 
Under the circumstances, school officials beliéve they cannot 
afford to keep Spencer- Sharples open. 

But neighborhood parents are adamant. Many have decided 
to boycott the reassignment, keeping their children out of 
school “‘until we get some kind of action from the school 
district, or the state,” according to Jackson. 

There is an unpleasant irony in this for the community: it 
joined the Toledo school district to escape a financial bind. 
Until 1968, it was an independent local district, with an all 
black school board, in trouble because of its low tax base. 

Adjacent districts, predominantly white, refused to annex 
it Then, in the year when the $60 million new town 
development was announced, Toledo stepped in to help, even 
though a special law had to be passed to permit annexation of 
a non-contiguous district. 

Then funds for the big project dried up and attempts to 
attract industry failed, leaving the Spencer- Sharples commu- 
nity only somewhat changed It now has a handsome 
community center, some low-income and subsidized housing, 
and the 18-year-old school, with its luxurious five-year-old 
elementary wing that is carpeted, air-conditioned—and closed. 

Jordan points out that the name of Emery Wheaton, the 
township councillor who led that bus trip to the capitol, is 
carved on the school’s cornerstone. “‘ This (closing) destroys 
everything those people really worked for,” he says. 
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We are a a collectively-run store 
offering... 
Natural Body Products in Bulk 
Herbs & Spices in Bulk 
Books at 10% Discount 
Vitamins 
Housewares & Gifts 
Toys 


Incredibly Low Prices 
10% discount with this 
ad— good through Oct. 


2724 A Soquel Ave. 


476-6485 


OPEN MONDAY-SATURDAY 10-6 SUNDAY 11-5 


The Whole Earth Restaurant 
Wholesome meals from around the world 


OPEN WEEKDAYS 7 AM 
FOR 


BREAKFAST 
Omelettes, Eggs, French Toast 


Featuring: 

Delicious Homemade 

- Soups, Sandwiches, 
Hot Lunch& Dinner Specials 


HOURS: 7am-10pm_ Mon.-Fri. 
9am-10pm_ Sat. & Sun. 


Happy Hour Every Friday © 


4:30-6:30 


25¢ beer, free popcorn and munchies 


We are located in the Redwood Tower 
Building next to the Baytree Bookstore. 


426-8255 


. ' = 
nts 10% off a any wempiiing 
stude with student id 


ucse sept 25-27 


813 S. Pacific Avenue (near Laurel St.) 423-7830 


together your 
projects for 
printing. 


Photostats 


Ask about our new computer to typesetter 
direct link for manuscripts of all types. 
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New York census 


The hidden population 


by Julia Preston 
Pacific News Service 


ao 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Like many other American cities, New 
York has been informed by 1980 US census officials that its 
population fell drastically over the past decade. But accord- 
ing to New Yorkers who live and work in low-income 
neighborhoods, that conclusion is absolutely impossible. 

The city, they say, is being overwhelmed by hundreds of 
thousands of illegal immigrants who were afraid to cooperate 
with the census. Hundreds of thousands of legal residdents 
also refused to cooperate, simply because the gap between 
all government activities and life at the bottom of US society 
hasbecome so vast. PNS correspondent Julia Preston, a 
New York-basedd writer and expert on immigration, visited 
Brooklyn’s teeming immigrant areas, where she talked to 
dozens of residents who were never counted in the census. 


BROOKLYN,. N.Y. — The news could not have been 
much worse for financially-strappedd New York. Prelimi- 
nary census figures showed an overall 15 percent decline in 
the city’s population since 1970, from 7.8 to 6.6 million 
residents — the lowest level since the 1920s. 

It could mean a loss of four congressional seats and $500 
million in federal aid over the next ten years. 

But from every corner of the city, planners and social 
workers, educators and hospital officials, priests and others 
who live and work in low-income communities have the same 
thing to say about the reported decline in population: 
“Impossible.” 

In fact, the clergy in the Catholic Diocese of Brooklyn, 
where many districts appeared to have an especially large 
population decline, say they are being overwhelmed by new 


Gourmet Natural Dinners and 
Seafood at Modest Prices 


Discover the romance of the tropics. 


VY Mon.-Fri. 11:30-10 
yr” Sat. 4-10 


Sun. Brunch 11-3 


island food 


immigrants, many of them undocumented, who have been 
settling there at an estimated rate of 50,000 per year over the 
past decade. The Department of City Planning estimates that 
there are at least 750,000 illegal immigrants in New York, 
and aides to Mayor Edward Koch claim that 80 percent of 
them ‘were skipped by the census takers. 

*Case in point In the Salvadoran community along 
Brooklyn’s Fourth Avenue, rumors raged that Immigration 
and Naturalization Service agents were planted among the 
census takers to trap unwary illegals. People talked of a 28- 
year-old legal resident who held off the enumerator at the 
door of her cramped apartment while four Salvadoran 
undocumented aliens climbed into a closet. 

*Case in point: In what appeared from the outside to be an 
abandoned building in central Brookly, four recent Haitian 
refugees were living out of their suitcases, sleeping on the 
damp, musty floor, without access to hot water. When asked 
about the census, they shook their heads, refused to talk and 
moved away behind a buckling wall. 

*Case in point According to Albert Mastillon, a Haitian 
who directed the count in census district 2254 of northern 
Brooklyn, a cluster of Jamaican Rastafarians on one block 
simply refused to open their door to enumerators. Another 
census-taker, William Shipp, reported that Black Muslims on 
the 700 block of Bushwick Avenue in the adjoining district 
ran the census workers off the block with angry threats. 

Religious principle was only part of the reason. “Our 
people have a name for the census and the city’s campaign to 
find unreported New Yorkers: ‘honky jive,’”’ says Father Bob 
Vitaglione, whose church, Our Lady of Loretto, serves both 
Blacks and new immigrants in Brooklyn. 

‘“‘What services are they talking about when they say 
‘federal aid?’ Security? Out here we have a capital crime 


every 18 minutes.” is 
Vitaglione and others claim that census-takers in their area 
were hired purely through political patronage, and were not 
qualified — a traditional problem with census operations. “‘I 
continued on page 43 


Student: at-Large 
Members of the 
Media Council. 


Students interested in participating as a 


member of the Media Council should apply to 
the student committee on committees by Oct. 


Closed Tuesdays 


: 2332 Mission St. 
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sault on abortion 


By Becky Thompson 


While the US Supreme Court decision is a devastating 
blow to women’s rights, the pro-choice movement has made 
some decisive gains this year. In Ohio, a highly restrictive 
clause which required informed consent and parental consent 
for women under 18 was soundly defeated, at least tempor- 
arily, in the California legislature. Also, well-financed efforts 
by conservatives to defeat pro-choice Senators McGovern 
(D-South Dakota) and Packwood (R-Oregon) in the pri 
maries failed miserably. 

It is hoped that a California Supreme Court pro-choice 
decision will be added to this year’s pro-choice victories. 
While the state legislators are not directly involved in the 
upcoming state Supreme Court decision, they can have some 
influence over the high court justices’ decision. Henry Mello, 
our assemblyman, is pro-choice and is running for State 
Senate this year. He can be reached at 701 Ocean Street, 
Santa Cruz, at 425- or 688-2033 while he is still assembly- 


man, or at the state capitol if he is elected Senator. While the - 


decision is up in the air, we need to take an active role in 
protecting women’s reproductive rights. 

On June 30, 1980, the Supreme Court announced a5 to4 
vote on the Harris vs. McRae case ruling that the federal 
government and individual states have no legal obligation to 
pay for most abortions requested by poor women. This gave 
support to the Hyde Amendment, passed by Congress in 
1976, which severely limited federal funding for abortions, 


Of interest to women... 


For every woman in Santa Cruz, whether new to the area, out of touch after the summer 
break, or just seeking to become more involved in an area of interest, there a lot of options. 
Some of the upcoming and ongoing activities are these; but don’t neglect to consult the 
Schedule of Classes or the downtown YWCA for more. 


THE FIRST ANNUAL WEST COAST WOMEN’S 

MUSIC AND CULTURAL FESTIVAL is in Yosemite 
this Friday, Saturday and Sunday, the 26th, 27th and 28th. 
Tickets for this three-day event range from $40 to $50; this 
includes camping facilities, food and entrance fee. The 
Festival will be emceed by Robin Tyler and will feature a 
wide variety of performers — Alive, Woody Simmons, 
Teresa Trull, and Terry Garthwaite to name a few. If this 
festival is anything like the annual Michigan Women’s 
Festival, it is an event not to be missed. 
HOLLY NEAR, longtime performer of political, anti- 
nuclear and feminist music is doing a special fund-raiser for 
WomensWorks at Cabrillo College on October 5. Tickets 
are on sale at Wizard of Aud and are selling quickly. 
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THE GOVERNMENT WiLL NOT 
PAY FOR ABORTIONS ..... 


The decision at least momentarily has ended a four-year 
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ABORTION !! d 
the number. of abortions performed; the restriction will v 
definitely cause a dramatic increase in the number of illegal, y 


battle which began with challenges to the Hyde Amendment 
by the New York Center of Constitutional Rights, the 
American Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) and Planned 
Parenthood, The high court decision is expected to reduce the 
number of MediCaid abortions from more than 300,000 to 
less than 2,000 nationally, severely limiting the right of poor 
women to control their reproductive capacities. The Supreme 
Court decision “allows” for women to exercise their right to 
abortion, but only if they have the necessary funds. 

For most poor women in the US this decision will make 
obtaining a safe, legal abortion performed by a skilled 
practitioner virtually impossible. While it is difficult to 


unsafe abortions performed. With a first trimester abortion 

(performed before the 12th week of pregnancy) costing 

between $185 and$250, many women will be forced to resort ( 
to less safe methods of terminating their pregnancies, . 

While the US Supreme Court decision restricts MediCaid Nn 
funding, it also leaves state funding for abortions up to the } 
decision of the individual states. Nineteen states have S 
already restricted funding for abortion and called for resolu- 
tions to outlaw all abortions. Other states, while not pushing Q 
to make abortion illegal, have refused to fund them. Only a 
handful of states (nine currently) are still providing funds. 


document how many abortions are performed illegally, the 


restriction of funding probably will not significantly change Continued on page 34 
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THE WOMEN’S COFFEEHOUSE, weekly center for 
women’s music, poetry, and art is presenting music by Pippa 
Pinon and Ann Stadler and readings by Kate Gwyn this 
Saturday at 8:00 at the YMCA. For more information call 
the YWCA. The Coffeehouse provides a forum for local 
artists and a meeting place for people in a non-alcoholic, 
supportive environment. 

WOMEN’S ART EXHIBITS, FEATURING LOCAL 
ARTIST’S WORK, are featured at Resources for Women, 
Inc., located at 104 Walnut Ave., Suite 212, through the 
month of September. This office also makes available to 
community women career counseling and a library of 
career-related materials. 


Continued on page 34 
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Writers in Crown steno pool 


Two frien 


By Carter Young 


To many students— probably too many—the women who 
work in the steno pools and offices are nameless typists who 


are constantly thwarting students by giving them pounds of 


forms to fill out. But as Christine Nielson of the Crown steno 
pool points out, “‘We know very well what it’s like to be a 
student. At least half of the clerical workers here have college 
degrees. And some.”’ she smiles across the room at her friend 
and co-worker Cheryl Bellrose, “are working on graduate 
degrees.”’ Cheryl, who graduated from Stevenson in 1977 
with a degree in Biology, has worked at the University for two 
years, and Christine, a creative writing student part-time, has 


NLA IUUTTI TT 


‘‘We do what an executive secretary at a corporation 
does,” Chery! says. In addition to serving as typists and file 
clerks, the steno workers act as bookkeepers, researchers, 


Cheryl shares with Christine rrotresders, gant writers, editors, office managers, tour 


more than just office space— 


She is also a single parent 
and a poet. 


been working at UCSC for ten years. 
Both acknowledge that being UCSC students has given 
them an advantage when it comes to dealing with students. 
“Fhey understand the frustration of late fees and getting 
petitions signed, and realize that some intelligent help is often 
greatly appreciated. But helping students is only a small part 
VO 


“Yo 
’ Best Friends 


We embrace 

upon mieeting 

lightly moving 

to the checkered couch, 
curLup under afghans 
speaking in hushed tones 
sparkling eyes 

conveying latest dreams. 
Amidst wine and cheese 
the jagged edges 
are subdued 

into round and soft 
as we slip deeper 


into evening 


and stillness. 

Cats purring 
methodically 

each soothes the other, 
Wrap ourselves 

in contentment 
knowing 

this is the best 

a woman, 


a friend 


Cheryl A. Bellrose 


guides, amateur counselors, and graphic artists. If it weren’t 


“.. Working here together has 
been just great—we criticize 


each other’s poems, and 
Christine encourages me to 
get them published.” 


for the women working in the steno pools, most of the 
academic and research work at UCSC would grind to a halt. 


Problem: 


Honesty 


is like math; 
Iam confused by 
add and subtract 
I multiply lies 
when I should divide. 


Truth is reduced 
each time I speak, 
I increase deceit 
afraid you'll 
take away affection. 
The Remainder— 
your unbalanced anger. 


To combine you and me 


Photograph: Lois Nelson 


‘* A faculty person,” Cheryl says, “‘may come in here and 
say, ‘I can’t cope with this.’ Then we have to do whatever it 
is.” The “‘ whatever’ can be anything from finding a suitable 
textbook to making a budget request or designing and pasting- 
up a brochure for a theater series. 

Despite the challenges and demands of the work, clerical 
workers don’t always get the respect they believe they 
deserve. ‘‘Some professors think,” Christine states, “that 
we're here for them and them alone. It’s definitely a 
subservient relationship with some of them.” At Crown, 
Christine and Cheryl provide academic support for about 40 
faculty, each with their own projects and needs. “Some of the 
professors are friends, and many I enjoy talking with, but 
sometimes I just can’t drop everything to chat with them,” 
Christine states. ‘‘ But that’s what many of them expect.” 

“Part of the problem is the stereotype of secretaries,” 


Continued on page 35 


by deception, 
incorrect answer. 
Solution: 


You teach me 


honest division 
It’s over between us. 
Problem solved, 


lesson completed. 


Christine Neilson 
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Dear Readers, 
During the first 13 years of City on a Hill's publication, no 
women’s section appeared in its pages. Often times women’s 


addition of the Women’s section last year, thanks to, the 
volunteer energy of Kerry Anna Cobra, was a vital and 
long-awaited attempt to adequately address women’s issues 
at CHP. 


To begin our second year, I want to encourage people to 
take part in the expansion and development of this section. If 
you know of an event or issue that you would like to see in this 
section, you can call or come by The Stonehouse, located at 
the base of campus. 

Or, even better, write an article yourself. Some possible 
topics are: a book review, coverage of a women’s event, 


An open letter 


secret 


fiction, poetry, a preview or an editorial on a specific topic. 


. The articles can pertain to women on the,local, national or 
issues were slighted, misrepresented, or simply left out The - 


international scene. 

For many of us who have had little formal journalism 
experience the thought of writing an article can be intimi 
dating. But, the truth is that there is no big secret to writing an 
article. It merely takes practice and diligence. Many of the 
articles I have written have been torn apart, reworked and 
cut—and this process will probably never end. But, by 
working with other writers, aspiring and experienced, I learn 
a lot. I encourage all those who have thought about writing to 
give it a try. 

Our deadline is Sunday at 3:00. You can either drop your 
article by, or come in and participate in the editing process. 


EO Writing 
DEaCE LCG 


Taking part can be fun, and it provides a forum for sharing 
and learning. 

Whether you chose to write or got, I encourage you to give 
us feedback, let us know what is missing, what you like and 
what you think needs to be changed. The women’s section is 
open to everyone, regardless of gender, political or sexual 
orientation. 


Call or come by, Thanks, 


Becky Thompson 


Co-Editor of the Women’s Section 
429-4350 


Abortion, continued 


The move to restrict all women’s rights to abortions is 
being directed by the so-called “Right to Lifers,” John 
Wilkes, president of the group, says that one goal is to make 
all abortions illegal. But this supposedly single-issue group 
has also joined with other right wing organizations to oppose 
sex education, birth control, publicly funded day care, the 
ERA, and Lesbian and gay rights. According to the National 
Organization of Women (NOW), the Right to Lifers have 
chosen to make abortion the cutting issue in a far reaching 
attack on women’s rights. 


California is currently paying for MediCal abortions, but 
continued financing is up in the air. On August 9th, 1979, the 
California Supreme Court issued an open-ended stay 
requiring continued funding for abortions until the constitu- 
tionality of the funding is decided 

However, the 1980 California state budget, signed in July, 
states that public funds for abortions are available only in 
extreme cases. The restrictive language is similar to the 
wording chosen by the US Supreme Court. In keeping with 
the budgetary restrictions, money previously set aside for 
abortions has been drastically reduced, Yet the state will 


.have to continue to provide money for full funding of first 


trimester abortions at least until the California Supreme 
Court decision is made. These arguments are expected to 


begin in late September of this year. 

This confusion will continue until a decision is reached by 
the California Court. Many people have heard that the US 
Supreme Court decision stopped federal funding, and do not 
know that MediCal still funds the procedures. To add to this 
dilemma, many MediCal workers have been confused. One 
MediCal worker in San Jose said that he was sure California 
funding for abortion would continue at least through June of 


1981, while another worker was not sure if funding would ° 


continue beyond this September. While it is certain that state 
funding will continue at least through September, probably 
the easiest way to keep up on the changes is to call CARAL 
(California Abortion Rights Action League) or the national 
Abortion Hotline at (800) 952-2778. 


Events of interest, continued 


A WOMEN’S SUPPORT GROUP facilitated by Jane 
Dawson, a counselor at Women in Transition, will begin 
October on Wednesday nights. Sessions will include time for 
problem solving and presentation of topics such as communi- 
cation skills, anger, and changing women’s roles. For more 
information call 335-2771 or 688-0811. 

A WORKSHOP ON EXPRESSING ANGER CON- 
STRUCTIVELY /will be on September 26th and 27th. 
HUMANITIES fl, SECTION 3, IS A WRITING CLASS 
FOR RE-ENTRY WOMEN. It meets Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days, 1-3, in room\201 of Classroom Unit 1, and is taught 
by writer and journalist Roz Spafford. 


UCSC RAPE PREVENTION EDUCATION will con-_ 


tinue to offer group discussions and answer individual’s 
questions; call Gillian Greensite at x2628 to arrange a group 
‘or for information. RPE is also sponsoring a class in Self 
Defense for Women, which will be offered through the PE 
department and will meet Thursdays, 4 - 6, in the Martial 
Arts room of the East Fieldhouse. 

THE WOMEN’S RADIO COLLECTIVE provides every 
FM listener with a varied brunchof music and interviews on 
' “Eggs Marmalade,” their Sunday show from 10 to2, KZSC, 


88.1 FM. If you’re interested in further information about 
women’s radio, leave a message for the collective at KZSC, 
x4036. KZSC also features an assortment of women’s music 
on Monday evenings, “Luna Waves.” 

THE WOMEN’S RE-ENTRY PROGRAM BROWN- 
BAG LUNCH SERIES, open to all interested students, 
faculty, and staff, will begin October 8 at noon and continue 
throughout the quarter, Wednesdays, 12-1. The first sche- 
duled speaker will be Barbara Easton, ‘professor of history 
and co-ordinator of the Women’s Studies program, who will 
discuss that program. WREP will also have Open House all 
day on October |. If you are interested in hearing about all the 
other things “VREP has to offer, call Corrine at x2552. 
LESBIAP -ND GAY MEN’S MEDIA COLLECTIVE, 
a Santa Cruz colluctive organized to co-ordinate and present 
media events about Gay and Lesbian lifestyles. All Lesbians 
and Gay Men welcome. Contact Sarah Dennison, nee 808 
for more information. 

GALA, Gay and Lesbian Alliance, campus wide student 
centered support group for both men and women. They 
sponsor political and social events. 


—the usual suspects 


Two friends, continued 


Cheryl adds. “‘I admit that I bought into that when I was a 
student here, and sometimes I still catch myself thinking 
that’s what P'm supposed to do—please the boss.” But as 
Christine points out, pleasing the boss at UCSC often means 
much more than just soothing their egos. “‘ Some of them are 
really surprised and happy when they find out you can 
criticize manuscripts or read German. With some faculty we 
work with them as partners on projects.” 

Unfortunately for talented clerical workers, UCSC offers 
little help or encouragement for career advancement. “The 
University has started a program for advancing women from 
middle to top management positions,” Christine says, “but 
for women like us in clerical positions there is no way to be 
trained for mangement.” There are cross-training classes 
available which teach clerical workers a little about what 
other University units do, but, as Christine Says, “super- 
visors are very reluctant to let you take classes like that 
because there aren’t enough people to do the work already.” 
After Propositions 13 ad %, many of the clerical offices on 
campus had to reduce their number of workers, but the 
number of faculty (and thus the work for steno pools) 
remained the same. 

“The personnel office is supposed to help us with our 
careers,” says Christine, “but they’re just an office—they 
rarely come out on campus and give any encouragement and 
support. If you want to do anything with yourself, you have to 
do it on your own time.” 

And that’s what the two friends are doing—studying on 
their own time. Christine uses her lunch hour and vacation 
time to take one regular course per quarter at UCSC, and 
Cheryl recently was granted a change of status to 80 percent 
time so that she can study at San Jose State’s Moss Landing 
wildlife center. “I took university prep courses when I was in 
high school,” Christine says, “but I had a fear of going to 
college. And then I got married, had a kid, and went to work.” 

When Christine worked at College V, she helped with the 
summer writing conference. Christine had always had an 
interest in literature and several years ago began to write 
poetry. Carolyn Fraser, a visiting instructor at the writing 
conference, noticed the amount of enthusiastic volunteer 
time Christine put in at the conference and encouraged her to 
apply as a student. With the help of George Hitchcock she 
received a scholarship to the conference, and after that 
summer workshop was hooked on being a writing student. 

Cheryl shares with Christine more than just office space— 
she is also a single parent and poet. “I’m not as serious as 
Christine is about writing, but I do enjoy it. I started writing 
again about two years ago. I had a bad car accident and a 
divorce, and I needed some way to express my feelings, some 
way to get them out When I started working here with 
Christine, it was great. We could criticize each other’ s poems 
and she encouraged me to try to get them published.” 

“Then one day—we didn’t know they'd do it,” Christine 
explains, “we opened the Matrix (Santa Cruz’s women’s 
paper) and there were poems by both of us.” 

Chery! studied mostly botany at UCSC, but when she 
graduated she found it hard to get a job in that field. She 
worked for a while as an assistant at a company doing 
research, then came to work at the University because of its 
better pay. It was while she was doing administrative support 
for the Predatdry Bird Research Group on campus that she 
was encouraged to follow up her interest in the environment. 
This summer she taught a field course in local natural history 
for children, which was sponsored by the city museum. In the 
coming weeks she will begin to teach a similar course for 
adults. “I see now what professors have to go through,” 
Cheryl says. ‘It’s a lot of work getting prepared for class, 
even at my level.” 

For Chery] and Christine, being together in the same office 
has brought some real satisfaction to their work. ‘We both 
have been through some of the same things, and we both know 
what it’s like to be a single parent and work full time.” 

“It’s a growth situation,” adds Christine, “and in my ten 
years of working at UCSC I’ve been the most satisfied this 
year working with CheryL”’ 

But unfortunately, this sort of camaraderie does not extend 
to all the offices of the University. * A lot of it depends on how 
the office is set up,” Christine says. ‘‘ The supervisors have a 
lot of latitude with the way they run their offices. Some of 
them can be hard io work in because the staff always has to go 


get better jobs outside the University.” 
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Leaf & Roots 


By Kerry Anna Cobra with 
. Sarah Dennison 


It didn’t come easy — but now that we exist, this 
Women’s Section issues a welcome to our first fully 
established year. Now that we exist — we will continue to do 
so as long as you're interested in reading, and supporting, 
and writing, the news and articles that relate to our lives. In 
the invitation that Becky and I extend to all women and men 
who would like to write, I would like to welcome older, 
Third World, and Lesbian women with especial warmth — 
and also all women ready and willing to raise a little hell or 
a lot of flak rather than go along with sexist violence and 
injustice. 

Last year about this time, when women’s news in CHP was 
an embryonic and endangered venture, I wish I had read the 
then current issue of Ms. The issue’s theme was college 
women. It contained an article about another campus, the 
University of Massachusetts, where women’s news was rare 
and low priority. The tone of campus media was often 
blatantly sexist, including the “humorous” trivialization of 
rape and women’s pain. Julie Melrose, the article’s author 
had been the first women’s editor at the University of 
Massachusetts’ Daily Collegian; but even after the staff hired 
her, in December of 1977, “‘the abuses continued.” 


There it was, 1978, and these 
women were taking over a 
newspaper! 


Melrose writes, women’s news was held over for days, then 
discarded as ‘dated;’ stories on women edited to obliterate 
political impact or ‘bumped;’ announcements of women’s 
events torn down...the final straw,” Melrose related, “was a 
story intended for the ‘April Fools’ issue that began, ‘Last 
night, in an unprecedented intelligent move, the student 
senate legalized rape on campus.’ ” Melrose managed to 
prevent publication of that piece, but then she began to 
receive threats. 

At this point, Julie Melrose went to campus women’s 
groups. Some 80 women turned out to express concern at the 
Collegian’s editorial board meeting, calling for an adequate 
amount of space for women’s news, editorial control over that 
space by the women’s editor, and selection of subsequent 
women’s editors to prevent staff planted tokens from invali- 
dating the position. Twice, the board voted down this plan. 
The 80 determined to stay in the newsroom until minds 
changed. At 11 pm, under pressure from the student senate, 
the editor signed the women’s proposal into action. The 
women celebrated..prematurely. Without the presence of 
the women the paper could, and did, quietly reverse its 
decision the following week. 

Despite a week of picketing, petitions signed by 2,200 
Collegian readers, and appearances by the women on local 
talk shows, the paper continued to ignore the women’s efforts 
— and their proposals for long-overdue media access. 
“Clearly,” Melrose writes, “‘we needed to do something they 
couldn’t ignore.” On April 30, 1978, 50 women entered the 
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Collegian newsroom late in the afternoon, with food and 
sleeping bags. 

There it was, 1978, and these 50 women take over a college 
newspaper! Clearly, when our needs are being denied, we 
have to do something that cannot be ignored. Feminists all 
over the nation, and, later on in the occupation of the paper, | 
feminists of the world, wired support to the women, and wired 
the chancellor that any measures taken against the activists 
would have to reckon with response from women everywhere. 
Simone de Beauvoir supported the occupiers, a group of 
Black women writers in Boston supported them, women 
shipbuilders in Quincy . . . and Third World students, who 
had recently (1976) won the space for Black affairs pages 
through a similar protest, led chants outside the doors: “The 
People United Will Never Be Defeated!” 

But by the tenth day of the occupation, backlash developed. 
“A gang rape and an incident of police brutality are only 
two of the reported acts of violence against women in the 
Amherst area this. week,” wrote Melrose in the journal she 
kept of the occupation. Threats of rape and murder poured in 
over the telephones. Men broke a window in an attack on the 
offices around 4 am the twelfth day, leaving a note: “Atten- 
tion All You Fucking Runny Cunts! We will give you until 
noon today until we break down your doors and fuck your 
useless cunts until every one of you becomes pregnant!” The 
safety officer responded to this threat with, “If the women 
would get the hell out, they wouldn’t have to deal with that 
sort of thing.” 

The semester was drawing to aclose, and the occupiers had 
to leave the offices sooner or later. When they did, despite the 
triumphant thirteen days of occupation and publication, 
thanks to friends outside. of “The Daily Occupied Collegian,” 
the chancellor agreed, after summer-long deliberation, to 
recommend that three to four pages weekly be women’s, a 
space equal to that dedicated to Black affairs. 

But when the Collegian staff, predictably, rejected the 
recommendation for women’s pages, the chancellor refused 
to enforce it. Julie Melrose, women’s editor without space to 
edit, resigned in protest. The Daily Collegian “continues to 
provide little or no feminist news coverage,” but Melrose 
believes. those who sought to provide a space for it have 


“Clearly,” one wrote, “we 
needed to do something that 
couldn't be ignored.” 


learned something important: “Since even our smallest 
requests will be considered unreasonable, we know we .ust 
decide for ourselves what is ‘reasonable.’ and demand it, 
proudly.” ; 

The women of UCSC have space in CHP yet we have 
barely begun to use it Women’s concerns and women’s 
perspective have so long been diminutized that we have come 
to think of our thoughts as being worthless. This space in the 
women’s section is an invaluable place for us to exercise our 
voices. Let us not forget the battle the women of Massachu- 
setts fought bravely two years by letting our space wither from 
disuse. 
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fill in at other units or the work can be real drudgery.” 
Christine had formerly worked with AFSCME( American 
Federation of State, County, and Municipal Employees) in 
an attempt to organize the clerical workers, but met with 
extensive frustration. ‘‘There are real needs for better 
working conditions, job security, and career development for 
clerical workers here, but it is very hard to organize.” Part of 
the problem is unique to UCSC. The spread out campus with 
its many small units makes it hard to know or talk to fellow 
workers, and of all the UC campuses, Santa Cruz is the only 
one where wages in the private sector are lower than at the 
University. ** Because of the wages,” Christine says, * people 
are afraid to rock the boat because they wouldn't be able to 


ing with 


In a paper which Christine wrote last year for Bettina 
Aptheker’s class, Christine noted that, “the apathy seen in 
clerical workers is perhaps universal in that most secretaries 
do not want to view themselves as servants of their employer, 
and all have hopes of moving out of this kind of work. Joining 
a union validates to themselves and their friends that they 
accept that they are clerical workers.” 

To Christine and Cheryl, clerical work can be hard and 
insulting, but there are ways to combat this. Giving support 
and encouragement to each other and their fellow workers is 
one way, receiving compliments from faculty for a difficult 
job well done is another, and as Christine said, “getting out 
and doing something—taking classes, writing poetry, work- 

your interests—that’s the best.” * 
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HUMANITIES AND ARTS DIVISION 
presents 


NORMAN O. BROWN 


1980-81 DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 
LECTURE SERIES : 


|THE CHALLENGE OF ISLAM 


Theocracy 
Islam and Western Tradition 
Ayatollah Khomeini | 
Islamic Mysticism 
The Koran 

Islamic Christianity 
Sunni & Shiite 
Prophetic Tradition 
Islamic Socialism 
Moses to Mohammed 


Lectures will be presented every Thursday 
beginning October 2 through December 4 
8:00 pm Oakes 105 | 


price Fi 
DELICIOUS DESSERT 
Coffees: Teas-Peer ‘Wine 
Soups Salads ‘Sandwiches 


INCREDIBLE. ICE CREAM 


RR COMING SOON: 8 
ESPRESSO 


TAI CHI C 


Based on the Nanking Integrated System 


taught by 


I-CHUNG CHANG 


study with a master 45 years experience 


CLASSES 


TUESDAY 5:00-7:00 LOUDEN NELSON CENTER 301 CENTER ST., SC 
THURSDAY 5:30-7:30 SOQUEL GRANGE HALL 2991 PORTER ST., SOQUEL 

SATURDAY 12:00-2:00 SOQUEL GRANGE HALL 

further information 476-6096 


MINDSCREEN 


Classroom Unit 2 7:30 $1.50/810 Series 
UCSC Tuesday Series 


Resneia Night end Fog 
Resneia Hireehime mon emour 


(Film History), Prof. Bruce Kawin 


10/21 10/28s 11/4 


Dabinet of Or Caligert 
/ Montgomery, Lady in the Lake 
of a Rerebit Pland Bo acnage, Window Water Babyf 0780" Welles Citizen Kane 
Marker, Le Jetes 


Can Dreyer. Vampyr 
Bunuel and Deh Un Chien endalou! 
Chuck Jones HairRaising Here 


11/25 12/2 


Buster Keeton Bherteck Junior Beryman Wild Strewberriee Goderd @ er 3 Things | Knowl Gocerd and Gonn Tout ve bien 


Resnas Je taime jet sime 


Bergman Suypuse— About Her 


GREAT NEW SANDWICHES & SPECIALS 
LIVELY & PLEASANT ATMOSPHERE 
DELICIOUS NEW DESERTS! 
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ONE DAY 
ONLY— 
SATURDAY 
SEPTEMBER 27 


GRAND OPENING & Ist ANNUAL 


“everything sale” 


NONE TOO SOON FOR CHRISTMAS 
__ NOTHING HELD BACK 


10° off 
20” off 


30” off 


Everything and anything in the store that's not on sale 
below at a better price. 


All Parker, All Sheaffer, All Mont-Blanc, All Sanford, All 
Kohinoor, All Staedtler, All Strathmore, Paper & Brushes, 
All Chartpak, All Krylon, All Boston Electric Sharpeners, 
All Grumbacher Brushes, All Winsor & Newton Brushes, 
All Stabilotone Markers 


All Hunt, All Speedball, All Design Art Markers, All Design 
Calligraphy Markers, All Bienfang, All Osmiroid, All” 
Sanford Expresso Markers 


All Sanford Spinnaker Rolling Ball Pens, All Refograph 4- 
pen Technical Pen Sets, “All Ampad Paper Products 
(including Canson, Ingres Pads, Canson Mi-Teintes Pads, 
En-Tout-Cas Sheets, Vellum Pads & Rolls, Tracing Pads & 
Rolls, Layout Pads, etc.) 


50° off 


*Sorry—limited quantities on these items only. Rainchecks on anything else we run out of. 


PLUS 72 FREE PRIZES 


@ Alvin 31x42 Spacesaver Drafting Table, $154.50 Sheaffer 23kt Goldplate Fountain 
Pen, $84.00 B Strathmore #10 Pure Kolinsky Watercoior Brush. $85.00 &@ Kohinoor 
Rapidograph 9-Pen Set, $85.25 § Parker |8kt Goldplate Pen Pencil Set, $60.00 © Char- 
voz 48°' Paradraft, $59.85 ¥ Chartpak Transfer Types & Tapes. $50.00 BoM 2 Hunt 
Silkscreen Painting Kits, $40.00 Ea. §@ Winsor & Newton 23-Pc Alkyd Set, $43.95 
@8 Sheaffer Walnut Desk Set, $55.50 @B,8B 2 Staedtler 8-Pc. Alkyd Set, $43.95 
$59.90 Ea. @4@-¥2 59 more prizes, too numerous to hist. including Liquitex, 
Grumbacher, Pickett, Sanford, Osmiroid, E. Faber, etc. Pick up your free entry blank and 
complete prize list at our store. 


FREE PRIZES TOTALS 1,547.38! 


Open till 8 pm Thursday night, 
Sundays 12-5, all other days 10-6 


LOCATED IN THE KINGS VILLAGE CENTER 
ALONG WITH 63 OTHER GREAT STORES 
438-0830 | 
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Record Review 


A Celebration 


by Sharan Street 


en Joan Armatrading sang “ Love and Affection” 

W: her recent appearance ‘in Santa Cruz, it was 

apparent that was what she received from the 

exultant audience. It was a reaction born of gratitude and 
respect. a ‘ 

Her alternately soaring, then gutteral voice caressed the 
simple verses. Unadorned yet emotionally rich, her lyrics 
made a plea for honest love and strong emotion. 

This depth of emotional range and tasteful instrumental 
arrangement— with varied musical roots—have made Arma- 
trading’s albums something to look forward.to. 

Her latest album, Me, Myself, I is no exception. It is a 
collection of songs worth savoring, full-bodied melodies, 
sung by a confident and mature woman. Although bearing the 
strong Armatrading stamp, it is a very diverse album. 

The title song bursts forth with a swaggering syncopation, 
accompanied by stinging electric guitar. “I wanna be by 
myself, I came in this world alone, Me, myself, L..” It is a 
song of proud self-reliance, or an angry denial of depen- 
dence—or both. It doesn’t really matter. All that matters is 
that the band rocks and the singer soars. 

““Ma-Me-O Beach” is pure fun, guaranteed to get every hip 
shaking. Joyful to listen to, the song creates a sound designed 
to make the listener feel good. 

More so than with many women singers, Armatrading is 
actually a member of the rather than ‘the lead singer’ 
for whom the background instrumentation exists. She blends 
with the other musicians while shaping and leading them. The 
mix on the album is good, giving a sense of how powerful 
Armatrading’s voice is by not having the guitars too loud or 
too soft. Full and rich, Armatrading’s voice is not easily 


- intimidated by the full force of the band. 


The musicians on the album are versatile, moving 
smoothly through funk, reggae, fusion, rock and slow ballads. 
Much of the sound is due to the guitars, usually two electrics, 
a six-string acoustic and Armatrading’s twelve-string 
acoustic. The result is a tightly woven sound with distinctive 


rhythmic “‘hooks”’ standing out. In “All the Way From 
America” the guitars convey a feeling of wide open spaces, 
twangy Marlboro music. In “Feeling in My Heart” the guitar 
glides tenderly over a descending melody that lingers in the 
mind long after the album is over. 

There are two rather unusual “love songs” on the album. 
One, entitled “‘ Friends,” is a monologue from one male friend 
to another. This song reviews a relationship—the good times, 
the bad times—in a graceful and meditative fashion. 

The bitterness and ambivalence of a relationship between 
two brothers is told in “Simon.” A mysterious song, the story 
line unfolds over a lively reggae base. The details are sketchy, 
but the chorus is telling: 


Summer Stock 


by Deck Hazen 


ell, I worked a lot over the summer, but when I 
WW tet out I saw a bunch of movies. Unfortunately 

only a few of them are still in town, so my editor 
says I gotta stick with them (but Pm gonna sneak a ringer in 
anyway). 

First, the losers—don’t bother with Night Games. If I 
hadn’t paid good money, I would have walked out. Middle 
Age Crazy is modestly amusing if you’re pushing thirty and 
susceptible to cheap sentimentality ( being both, I didn’t mind 
it that much). Foxes is borderline. It has its moments, but I 
can’t remember much of it now so it must not have made a 
Significant impression. 

e real screamer for me this summer wasAirplane, avery 
brdad side-splitting send-up of all those lousy Irwin Allen 
iSaster movies that have plagued the theaters and TV these 
past few years. What other movie would show a magazine 
rack with a section labeled ‘* Whacking- Off Material?” What 
other movie would have Lloyd Bridges saying ‘‘I guess this 
just wasn’t my week to give up.sniffing glue.” What other 
movie would show a crowd of reporters rush into a room, one 
of them saying “O.K. boys, let’s tak&,gsome pictures’ and 


~‘ 


then show the reporters rip the pictures off the walls and head 
out the door? No movie I’ve ever seen would do that for$3.50 
(at the Del Mar). 

The sc+fi trilogy this summer was The Empire Strikes 
Back, The Black Hole and Battle Beyond the Starg& the 
latter being the ringer since it isn’t showing in toh any 
more). ¥| 

’Pve heard rave reviews for Empire but frankly, I wasn’t 
that impressed. The special effects were predictably stunning, 


Film Reviews 


but the plot, the acting, and the characterizations were just as 
shallow as Star Wars and that was a disappointment. The 
inclusion of stop-action animation was well done, and the 
muppet- yoda was well done, but aside from the gee- gaws, it 
just doesn’t stand up as a good movie. 

The Black Hole falls into the same genre. Good special 
effects but piss-poor story. Hole was further marred by 
visible wires supporting the actors in their “weightless” 
condition, and the visibility of the hole itself, which(as most 
high school students can attest) captures light itself and thus 


And do I have to be like him 

And mother said 

No son . 

Gotta be yourself 

Be more like I tell you 

Be like me 

“*I Need You,” the last song on the album, is in sharp 
contrast to the first (Me, Myself, I). Armatrading and a string 
section produce a lament of loneliness and need, showing that 
in spite of the desire to be independent one still feels alone, 
even when with someone else. It is this paradox that keeps 
people listening to and loving Joan Armatrading. She sings 
the truth. 


becomes effectively invisible. The black hole in the movie 
looks rather like phosphorescent water going down a drain 
(taking the rest of the movie with it). 

The grand prize this summer was our ringer— Battle 
Beyond the Stars for despite its low budget title and 
inadequate publicity it stands out (at least for me) as the next 
step in h+ tech sci-fi‘ shoot‘em ups.’ If it ever comes around 
again, go see it, especially if you have any sci-fi books on your 
shelf. 

The movie appears to be written be people who have a 
genuine sensitivity for science fiction as a legitimate literary 
venture— much the way 200/ broke new ground. 

Battle doesn’t really break new ground, but it provides just 
the right blend of special effects, living characters, and a 
human-based plot. Actually, the plot is a remake of The 
Magnificent Seven (which in turn was a remake of the classic 
Seven Samurai). It’s the story of a planet about to be 
plundered by a nasty war lord and how a young man sets out 
to find some folks to save the day. 

The story develops along prescribed lines, but in the 
process injects a few nuances that set it apart from the rest. 
For example, the ship, used by “our hero” (played by 
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Variations on a Theme 


Y 


by Sharan Street 


materials an artist has at his or her command. A 

sensual pleasure can be taken in the manipulation of 
this medium—and a delight in the contrasting textures and 
tones produced. An excellent presentation of one artist's 
struggles with this material opens this week at the College V 
Sesnon Gallery. 

More than 40 of Southern California artist William Brice’ s 
drawings are on view there until October 25. Brice, currently 
a professor of art at UCLA, supplied the drawings from his 
own collection. 

Brice takes full advantage of the substtantiveness of the 
medium to create a very sculptural series of drawings 
containing common compositional elements. He carefully re- 
works these subjects as if they were a problem set for which he 
must find myriad solutions. 

The objects that fascinate him are almost prop-like in their 
nature—spheres, cylinders, broken bits of human anatomy— 
objects one might find in a beginning drawing class. Alone on 
the page, or in stark groups of three, these shapes take on a 


Cm is one of the most simple and versatile 


* monumental quality of stillness. 


A juxtaposition of outlines and interior tonal work is one of 


* the stylistic characteristics of the show. Brice explores all the 


various ways of producing tone with charcoak: bold flat areas, 
feathery light tones, areas of erasure, and tone built up 
through cross- hatching, 

The line forms an important part of each work Taut, 
binding each shape to the two-dimensional plane, the inter- 
action between lines and tones form an interesting element of 
Brice’s work. 

Some of the most intriguing pieces in the show are 
variations on a sectionalized torso. It is armless, often 


Events 
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These drawings and others at the Sesnon Gallery, open 
Tues.-Sun., 11:00-5:00. 


‘ 


U pon returning from a very short vacation, I found the 
Arts basket overrun with press releases of all shapes and 
sizes, all requiring sorting into a manageable form. Several of 
them had one thing in common— gallery shows. There are a 
lot of galleries hungry for audiences, artists hungry for 
sales, an arts writer hungry for something to write and 
(hopefully) art students and others hungry for art shows. 
There’s a lot of art here this month and, if the buses don’t go 
on strike, it’s all local and easy to get to. 

UCSC Sculpture professor Doyle Foreman is having a 
show at the Cedar Street Gallery (411 Cedar Street), which 
will run through October 16. I found this collection of 
bronze reliefs and masks very tasteful and well-crafted. 
Foreman seems to genuinely love the material he works 
with—polished and oxidized bronze castings set on fine 
finished woods. The materials blend smoothly with the 
environmental quality of his imagery. Or, to quote the artist, 
“* All of my pieces have an intimate relationship like sun and 
rain, mountain and sky.” 

From the university, (which has the best press packets) 
comes an announcement of an exhibit of 40 Paul Klee 


without legs, as if it were a piece of Greek statuary. The image 
is treated in many ways—both figuratively and heavily 
abstracted. One resembles a Hindu goddess. The subject is 
treated with both line drawing and tonal work. The human 
form is beautifully simplified into basic shapes, similar to the 
ones that comprise the other works. 

The best thing about this show is that it really helps art 
students with some of the problems they face in their own 
work. Perhaps this is Brice’s instructional experience coming 
out— but in any case, these works help to solve problems of 
graceful simplification of forms, composition and variety 
within a single medium. 


etchings and lithographs. Paul Klee is Important, the stuff of 
which Art History lectures are made. And this show is 
Unusual, because despite his prolific output of drawings, 
Klee only produced 109 prints, 40 of which are in this show 
and that is almost 37 percent of all of them. Besides which, 
Klee’s works are genuinely exciting, humor-filled, transcen- 
dent... The show is at the Eloise Pickard Smith Gallery 
(Cowell) from Sept. 24 to Nov. 2. 

Reception. No mention of refreshments but I’d take my.. 
chances anyway and go. Julie Heffernan is showing graphics 
and paintings at the Arts Resource Center (1001 Center 
Street) and the reception is on Sunday from 1-4.: _ 

Also, final note. Today and tomorrow are the final days to 
see a painting show over at the Cabrillo College Gallery 
(6500 Soquel Dr.) by painters Deidre Brooker (Long Beach 
artist) Timothy Isham, and Ron Milhoan (from Florida 
State). Timothy Ishman curates prints for Gemini G.E.L., 
the well-known print studio, and so has probably rubbed 
prints with Johns, Rauschenberg and Noland. Could be 
interesting. 


Arts needs writers— 
call 429-2430 


§ Li ¢ Ww y | a somebody's mom. 
ae The characters (including John Saxon as the bad guy, 
We're getting tough cans Re ind Rate Yah dn) 
ae lively independence about them, despite their stereotypic 
 t. origins (Peppard as ‘The Cowboy,’ Vaughn as the mercenary- 
J eg : ; on-the-lamb). But here again there are surprising differences. 
a4 “Nestor” is six people who are really one—they/it are from a , 
ye C s s civilization made up of many bodies, but with a single 
i | ity on a Hill announces a new,| =n. 
t : - Although the movie ends as predictably as it began, I was 
Bis * never bored, and I think you'd like it too. 
Bh s 
“J ; 1mrip rove d d ea dline a Sunday S at So, that’s my summer vacation. In case these movies come 
Ba s back, here’s the rest 
Bit 8 t t l The Human Factor—worth the money, but not stunning 
q i prn or ar 1C e Ss. Remember: Caddyshack— Modestly funny, good music, worth seeing, 
Bp The Octagon— Not worth it unless you like break-em- ups.” 
} Richard ‘John Boy’ Thomas) looks very different from the better safe than sane The Hunter—Steve McQueen is excellent, Katherine 
. et rigid angular ships of the Star Trek model, in fact, this ship human back (neck to waist). This human form is matched by Herrold-is stunning, a very good movie. 
q i, has an almost human form, from the top looking almost like a an equally human computer, sounding for all the world like There’s lots of good movies in town—see ya there. 
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pickett 31x42 drawing table 77.77 


4 liquitex acrylics 30% off | 
i | darches w/c paper 140*cp 1.57 

i cresent board “33 28x44 187 

‘ grumbacher or perm. pig. 

if water colors .77 

3: canvas 36” wide 2.77/yd. 


oil pastels 16 set .77 
speedbaill oils. acrylics 


kohinoor rapidograph or water colors 50% off 


4 pen set list 3225 sale 17 7” 


142 RIVER ST., SANTA CRUZ, CA 95060 (408) 423-1935 
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brought the union and the possibility of a strike is mismanage- 
ment,” says driver Pam Kenney. “The company should take 
responsibility for mismanagement, not the drivers.” 
Drivers who do not work a 40-hour week, “‘extra board” 
drivers, are working under the worst conditions. They can 
spend up to 16 or.17 hours waiting to be calied in to drive. A 
typical day means getting up around 5, calling in and saying 
you're available for work, driving from 8:30 to 10, waiting for 


-.a few hours and finally driving from 3 to 5:30. Currently, 


almost 50 drivers are not compensated for the time they 
spend waiting. One of the union’s demands is that some wage 
be paid during these whiting periods. 

“All transit districts compensate for spread time,” explains 
Brill. “Some pay full time, others pay half time, but everyone 
pays something.” 

Although the strike vote was, almost unanimous, most 
drivers do not look forward to a strike. “The transit district 
would make money on a strike,” claims Brill. Most of the 
district’s budget comes from a % percent sales tax, and state 
and federal grants. These funds would not be cut off just 
because the buses aren’t running. Drivers know that the strike 
may be difficult to win. 

“We're going to need lots of public support,” says Brill. 
“We won't win without them.” He added that student 
support would be very important ~ ' ; 

The public has shown its support through nearly 6700 
signatures signed in recognition of the drivers’ demands. 


Citizens for Better Transit has been formed for the purpose of © 


supporting the drivers, especially if a strike is called. 

In an appeal to the public, Fred Gray, member of Citizens 
for Better Transit, says, ‘‘Let’s tell our transit district that if 
the choice is between being fair to our drivers, and getting new 
buses, we want them to be fair to our drivers; to stop distorting 
the real problem to the public, and strive to serve the best 
interests of the bus users.” 

Drivers hope that their demands will affect other workers 
in Santa Cruz. Tim McCormick, member of Citizens for 
Better Transit, says, ‘“‘let us bury for all time, the myth that the 
working people of Santa Cruz County are willing to exchange 
just wages for the right to live in this beautiful place. The 


University Chorus 
Auditians 


For William Byrd's“ Mass of 4 Voices” 
Benjamin Britten’ s“ Ceremony of Carols 


Medieval Carols 


Concerts December 5 & 6 
Guest Director 1980-81 Paul Hillier 
Director of Hilliard Ensemble London 


Auditions Monday/ Sept 29 
Pertorming Arts 15 
Call for appointment x2804 | 
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mountains and the sea, the beaches and the trees do not pay 
our landlords or our grocer, nor can they fill our gas tanks.” 

Many drivers believe that if they win a higher wage, it will 
prove that other workers in the county can demand a wage 
based on the quality of their work, rather than the popularity 
of the town where they live. 
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*she now has raccoons “coming in through the cat r. 


Campus Facilities begin the poisoning, 

“*We knew that there would be some effect on wildlife,” she 
said, “but not to this extent. It seems clear at this point that we 
should have handled the poisoning procedure a little differ- 
ently.” 


Dan Stahiman, head of Campus Facilities, said that the 


poisoning crew distributed the toxic substance properly. 

‘*We followed that exact procedure laid down for us by the 
county authorities,” Stahlman commented. “They should 
know, they have been using poison to limit squirrels in their 
parks for years.” ; 

Another consequence of the ground squirrel poisoning 
program is currently being observed by students and home- 
owners who live below the campus. Because there are so few 
squirrels in the vicinity now, the remaining predators are 
being forced into the city to find food. ; 

Mildred Hunkin, a resident of Scenic Drive a mile below 
UCSC, noted in a letter to local papers that for the first fime 
Furthermore, students have reported that an unusually large 
number of coyotes have been spotted in open areas on 
campus. ; 

Despite the appearance of these creatures, the predatory 
bird group claims that the 17 dead animals found in the 
quarry constitute 75 percent of the predators in that vicinity. 
If true, this fact presents further problems for UCSC. 

“Now that the predators are almost gone, it is guaranteed 
that there will be a squirrel population in the future,” Walton 
noted. “This thing is just going to keep repeating itself.” 

Penaat agreed with Walton’s assessment. “‘ Squirrels are 
going to continue to be a problem in the future,” she said. 
“Furthermore, if the problem gets out of hand, we will 
probably have to use poison again. The question is how we 
use it, though.” 

Penaat added that she has formed a committee on land 
management which will be responsible for long range en- 
vironmental planning on campus. She said that the com- 
mittee, chaired by UCSC environmental studies professor 
Raymond Dasmann, will recommend a policy on the ground 
squirrel problem in the near future. 
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ne Another report details the findings of a 1974 survey on towards developing future methods of dumping, “The lesson 

t the 


dumping that showed 25 percent of the barrels had ruptured, 


: of past ocean dumping of radioactive wastes is clear, we 
y. a many because of water pressure; radioactivity had leaked 


CAMPUS INSURANCE 


should prohibit all future dumping,” wrote Davis in his — 
y the from drums that were not ruptured, and the area was report. SERVICE 
nae characterized by extensive biological activity, including a The second program purports to bury wastes in the ocean 
eir , 


giant sponge attached to the barrels which had never been 
seen anywhere before. 

The EPA’s version of the report on the sponge described it 
as growing to a typical size and not a mutant organism. The 
original report, said Davis, does not confirm nor exclude the 
possibility of mutant sponges growing on the canisters. 

Another difference in the written summary by the EPA and 
the information Davis considers. important involves a survey 


floor and is also rejected by Davis. “Containment of 
radioactive wastes in the depths of the seas for the duration of 
their toxicity— more than ten thousand human generations— 
is inconceivable,” he commented. 

The third program involves the possibility of storing wastes 
along with several other Pacific Rim nations on mid-Pacific 
islands in tanks similar to those used at the. Hanford Nuclear 
Reservation in Washington which are deteriorating after three 


of midwater organisms in which no unusual specimens were _ decades of use. 


OF. found, The EPA concluded it was a sufficient test of the food As bad as the problem seems in the US, Davis says, it is Pe 
large chain pathways between bottom and mid-water regions. worse in other countries. Britain has disposed of more than | insurance 
S on Davis, however, pointed out that the coordinator of the _ ten times as much radiation in the oceans as the US; France is 
survey noted that only a fraction of the survey time was spent committed to an all-out nuclear future with no plan for waste 
tory in mid-water trawling and that, in fact, most of the trawling disposal and Japan is considering dumping wastes into the 
Ne was restricted to the upper layers of the water column. Most _mid-Pacific. (Three officials from the Japanese government + 
nity. of the species collected were not those subjected to radiation _ were waiting to talk with Davis as our interview ended.) 5 
on the ocean bottom, a fact overlooked by the EPA. As for solutions, Davis says that first it is essential to Special Prog rams » 
teed But why would the EPA, an organization designed to determine exactly what is in the containers. A report not for College Stude nts 
ilton guard against environmental hazards, cover up an obvious __ released to Kopp that details the number and content of a 
and potentially deadly case such as this? Davis preferstotake shipment of barrels dumped off the Atlantic coast years ago a nd You Ng Ad u Its 
Sobel the scientific approach— analyze the data, report the findings has been requested under the Freedom of Information Act 
said. and \leave the search for motives to others. Still, he doesn’t and is expected in a short time. 
will mind\offering a theory. As for the long term, Davis concludes in his report that SANTA CRUZ 303 Water St. 
v we Part\of the reason, he feels, is the nature of bureaucracy ‘Nature works in cycles . . . what we produce on land ; (near the corner of 
and its ’t rock the boat philosophy.” When reminded eventually enters the seas; and what enters the sea, as we 427-3272 Ocean St.) 
land that the EPA bureaucracy is set up to rock the boat where have learned from the Farallons incident, is eventually 
cir environmental danger is involved, he a his shoulders. __ returned to us in our food and drink. In the long run we must 
om “Yes, it's puzzling to me, too. You would think they'd be come to grips with the reality that if we generate radioactive 
na i delighted to expose something like this and protect the wastes, then we will eventually eat, drink and breathe 
yun: 


environment.” He then offers another theory. radioactive wastes. This is the inevitable cost of nuclear 
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The US government is actively involved in three paar 
to “dispose” radioactive wastes at sea. The first{is repre- 
sented by the EPA efforts to develop guidelines for future 
dumping in the seas. The stated purpose of the 1977 Farallon 
survey was not to protect the environment but to use the data 


Hidden Population 


continued from page 31 


sat through three different interviews where the census takers 
did not speak Spanish. They took the names and just invented 
the rest,” says Father Vitaglione. 

“Whole blocks out here were missed completely. As a 
matter of fact, we didn’t even get census forms at the rectory,” 
he adds. 

In a sense, the invisible population overlooked by the 
federal count represents a huge and ever-expanding invisible 
New York: an underground New York of the alien and the 
alienated, which has its own reasons for avoiding the census 
—including an underground, illegal economy. 

In low-income neighborhoods like East New York, where 
Our Lady of Loretto is located, many people can only survive 
the lean times by going underground. Peter Gutman, a City 
University of New York economist who is a leading authority 
on the subterranean economy, says there is no reliable 
estimate for the amount of income exchanged outside 
legitimate channels in New York City, or the number of 
people who do it. But both are substantial. “In addition to the 
classic subterranean activity like running numbers and 
dealing drugs,” says Gutman, ‘“‘small business is widely 
affected. Mangers skim cash off the top, hire employees off 
the. books, and pay their suppliers in cash to make the 
business look smaller.” | : 

To make ends meet, workers collect unemployment while 
working, and sell part of what they produce on the side, while 
the boss tums a blind eye. Many of New York’s welfare 
mothers must collect public assistance to get by even though 
they are married and technically ineligible. So they conceal 
their men from city agencies. ‘ 

Not all these people will avoid the census, but along with 


energy in all of its many forms. Society must soon decide 
whether the benefits of nuclear energy justify such a cost, to 
us, our children, and so on for generations. Otherwise, as the 
Farallons incident illustrates, society will lose the luxury of 
choice.” 


undocumented immigrants, many could fall into the under- 
count simply out of hostility toward the government, says 
Maria Garcia, a social worker in the Williamsburg section of 
Brooklyn. ‘‘Many Puerto Ricans here could have answered, 
but they feel the system gave up on them so they give up on it. 
They’re not going to do it any favors.” 

Still, the Koch administration has conducted a loud media 
campaign urging everyone to get their forms in, and the mayor 
is now offering a bounty of $10 to the city employees and 
postal workers for every uncounted New Yorker they turn up. 
The city is reviewing the figures, using its own welfare, 
medicaid and housing lists, and is also one of five around the 
country which have filed suit against the census bureau for 
bungling the count 

David Jones, the mayor’s special assistant for the census, 
claims that the bureau based its maps and household rosters 
on out-of-date lists purchased from Sears and other commer- 
cial enterprises. ““They never cured those lists,” he charges. 
There were also problems with faulty address labels and in 
some New York districts, census workers were not paid for 
up to six weeks, leading to sloppiness and high turnover. 

Census critics also contend that registering occupied units 
as vacancies and listing households — but not all of the 


_ people in them—contributed substantially to the under 


count. But as Maria Garcia suggests, the problem may have 
less to do with Census Bureau sloppiness than it does with 
deepening disaffection among legal or illegal aliens and many 
bonafide US citizens alike. 

They have little incentive to cooperate with a society which 
only acknowledges them when it stands to gain something 
from doing so. 


ATTENTION 
Faculty Members! 


Let Kinko's help you organize and 
distribute material among your 
students and colleagues with our 


PROFESSORS’ PUBLISHING PLAN. 


Leave required reading materials 
with Kinko's instead of, or in 
addition to, the campus library 
reserve book room. Kinko's will 
copy them and sell them directly 

to your students. 


KINKO'S 


1211 MISSION ST. (408) 423-8276 
509 CEDAR ST. (408) 425-1177 
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SMALLEST 
SELECTION 


center 
GS py * Gyn. Appointments 
TOWN 7” ® Abortion Appts. 
@ Supportive Abortion 
Smallest Prices, Too! @ Counseling i 
: : @ Natural Birth Control 
Because we deal exclusively in used stereo Classes ae 
equipment we can’t always maintain a wide © Doctor referrals and / 
selection, but we always guarantee that you'll information a ian 
get the best value for your money. @ Menstrual sponges 
available 
WIZARD OF AUD are 
: 250 Locust St. 


Santa Cruz, Ca 95060 .” 
/ 


1516 PACIFIC 423-9377 


Counseling Service 
Groups 


Psychological counseling at Santa Cruz is a decentralized service with professionally 
trained counselors located in each college. The staff members come from a variety of 
backgrounds and have special interest and experience in helping students explore various 
issues. In addition to individual counseling, The Counseling Service will offer the 
following groups Fall 1980. Unless otherwise indicated, all groups will begin during the 
week of September 29. Please pre-register by calling our main number, x2895, unless 
otherwise noted. 


Chicana Women’s Group 

All Chieana women are invited to come, 
share experiences. and enjoy other activities. 
TBA 
Contact Katia Panas x2572 


Fall, 1980 


Black Women’s Group 
An opportunity for all UCSC Black women Assertion Training 

(students, faculty, and staff) to meet socially and This six week group is open to students who 
share interests, ideas, and plan and implement want to learn to be more assertive. We will 
extracirricular activities. Meetings are monthly, practice a number of useful skills in a supportive 
place to be announced. environment. The leaders are not Counseling 
rBA Service staff members, but have lead this group 
Contact Josie King, x2841 with staff members previously. 

Mon. 1:30-3 pm 

Women's Re-Entry Lounge 
Personal Growth Group (. Harris 

An opportunity to explore ine depth feelings 

‘around issues of schook career, relationships, 
and families. Previous group experience is not Student Outreach Services 
required. Students will develop and participate in 
Tues. 3-5 pm. student service projects which meet changing 
Place TBA needs within the college or campuswide setting, 
Contact Jacob Sidman x2028 Tues. 5-7 pm 

Health Center Conference Room 


Josie King/ Katia Panas 


Psychomotor Group 

These group sessions utilize body energies 
and tensions as well-as cognitive material to 
release both physical and mental blocks. There 
will be some exercises and trainings in 


25 or Older Students’ Group 

This group is for students 25 or older wanting 
atime to talk together and explore their special 
awareness of body energies. Anyone interested concerns. interests joys and sorrows ina small 
in this group should call x4481 foraninterview group setting, 
with Carol Smith before entering the group. Tues. 5-7 pm 
Tues, 1-3 pm Health Center Conference Room 
Cowell Health Center—starts Oct 7 Josie King Katia Panas 
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(Lost & Found 


FOUND: during the early morning 
hours in the vicinity of Pacific Ave.: 


5 waffles, innumerable omelettes, home- . 


made soup, sandwiches. Answers to 
the name of the Lost and Found Cafe. 
Please claim at 1110 Pacific anytime 
between 7 am and 3 pm Tu.-Sat. , or 
Sun. between 9 and 3. 


DO YOU HAVE 
MEDICAL INSURANCE 
WHICH WILL PAY FOR 


@ EMERGENCY ROOM VISITS? 
@ HOSPITALIZATION? 

@ MAJOR SURGERY? 

@ SPECIALISTS CARE? 

@ PREGNANCY CARE? 


REMEMBER... Your registration fees only 


cover the services available at Cowell Student 
Health Center. 


Plan ahead! Buy UCSC Supplemental Health 
Insurance! 


$41.50 per quarter 
$123.75 per year 


Selling periods for the 1980-81 policy year are: 
Fall Quarter. September 15-October 10 
Winter Quarter. December |-January 23 
Spring Quarter. March 23- April 17 


Pick up an application form at the Health Center if 
you lost the one sent to you in the mail. Complete the 
entire form and take it with your check to the 
Cashier's office. 
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FOR SEPTEMBER JOB-SEEKERS. English Ma- 
jors: Wanted, software engineers in Palo Alto. Atten- 
tion Theatre Arts Majors: Wanted, stage technician 
and set designer in Fresno. Attention Community 
Relations/Liberal Arts Majors: Wanted, Associate 
PR Director for a non-profit organization in San Jose. 
More information is available at the Career Planning 
andd Placement Center. 


THE EXCITING CHALLENGES AND RAPID 
changes of the coming decade will be the subject of a 
workshop presented by Emile Canning, developer of a 
video communication and management training semi- 
nar and President of the Foundation for a Positive 
Future. Canning will be joined by physicist Simon 
Fox in a presentation entitled “The Future and You” 
outlining coming changes in the areas of media, 
science, consciousness, entertainment, and lifestyles. 
The workshop will be held at Louden Nelson Com- 
munity Center Auditorium on Thursday, Sept. 25th at 
7:30 pm. The cost will be five dollars. 


A SMALL CHANCELLOR'S FUND has been in 
existence for several years to assist in the support of 
student projects. Funding for these projects.can be 
matching, partial, or provide full funding, depending 
on merit and funds availability. Proposals will be 
accepted only from registered students, and will be 
judged competitively each quarter. The proposals 
must be legible (preferably typed), brief (one or two 
pages), and should include the following 

A. Name(s), adress(es), phone number(s), title of 
project, name of Campus Activities registered student 
organization, if applicable. 

B. An explicit summary statement of the project (one 
or two paragraphs) which describes the program or 
activity and the amount of funds for which support is 
bein requested. 

C. Detailed budget of funds requested. 

D. Why your projectis important, whom it will benefit 
and how, and the expected period of performance. 
E. Letters of support from relevant faculty advisers. If 
the project is to be sponsored by a registered student 
activity, include a support letter from the Campus 
Activities Office. 


F. Describe efforts taken to obtain funding for this - 


project elsewhere. If none, why? 

Since these funds may not be used for ongoing efforts, 
support for a project can be provided one time only. 
They are not intended to subsidize senior these. 
Proposals will be accepted in the Chancellor’s Office 
on an ongoing basis each quarter, but will only be 
evaluated for funding once per quarter. Deadlines are: 
October 17, 1980 for Fall Quarter, February 20, 
1981 for Winter Quarter, May 15, 1981 for Spring 
Quarter and Summer. 


RESUME WRITING WORKSHOP for all other 
folks. Judith White of the Career Planning and Place- 
ment Center will be holding a resume writing work- 
shop open to all students on Oct. 15 at 7 pm. Call 
x2183 to sign up. 


GRE WORKSHOP COMING UP. The Career 
Planning and Placement Center is sponsoring a prac- 
tice test and testing workshop the 4th and Sth of 
October for all persons planning to take the Graduate 
Record Exam. A mock GRE will be administered with 
emphasis on the format of the test and the test-taking 
procedure. Approximately 2 to 3 hours will be spent 
reviewing each of the test sections: Analytical, Verbal 
and Quantitative. The Pre-GRE is designed to famili- 
arize people with the types of questions which will be 
asked on the test and to give experience in the testing 
situation. The fee is $35 for current UCSC students, 
and $40 for all non-students, with a $2 materials fee. 
Pre-registration is required at the UCSC Box Office, 
and a minimum of 20 persons must be signed up in 
order to give the exam. For more information call 
Career Planning Ext. 2183. 


FOREIGN SERVICE EXAMINATION coming 
soon. Plan to stop by the Career Planning & Place- 
ment Center, Room 123 Central Services, soon to pick 
up the booklet concerning the written exam for For- 
eign Service Careers. This contains information about 
the 1980 exam and includes sample questions and 
application forms for registration. The application 
deadline is October 24, and the date of the exam is 
December 6, 1980. 


. THE. CAREER. PLANNING, AND. PLACE-.: 


ment Center has received information of the 1981-82 
National Science Foundation Fellowships: Postdoc- 
toral Fellowships in Science, Graduate Fellowships, 
and Minority Graduate Fellowships. The application 
deadline dates for these are Nov. 3, and Nov. 26, 
respectively. 


UNCLEAR ABOUT WHAT DIRECTION your 
career goals might go? The Strong Campbell Interest 
Inventory gives an individual information about key 
interest areas and the degree of similarity of interests 
to employed professionals in various occupations: 
Judith White will be administering this test on Oct. 22 
and Nov. 19 at 7 pm in the Career Planning and 
Placement Center. You must sign up in advance, and 
the cost is $8. Judith will also present a workshop on 
decison-making about careers and majors. The work- 
shop will be on Oct. 22 from 11:30-1 at Clark Kerr 
Hall, Room 247. Sign up at the college VIII Activities 
Office. She will also be available for counseling at 
College VIII, room 224, Mondays, from 10-12. 


EDUCATIONAL PLACEMENT FILES are held 
for credentialed teachers, graduate students, and for 


candidates for college teaching positions in the Career - 


Planning and Placement Center. Leslie Randolph will 
temporarily be replacing Kathy Sherman as the Edu- 
cation Placement Assistant, and can be reached at 
x2183. Peter Graff continues to advise all educational 
students and graduate students interested in teaching 
positions. 


THE PAUSE PROGRAM, Planned Absence under 
Special Enrollment, is designed to help maintain an 
affiliation with UCSC if you are interrupting your 
studies at UCSC. Before you withdraw or take a leave 
of absence, contact the Career Planning and Place- 
ment Center. The PAUSE Advisor will be available 
for appointments Mondays 9-12 & 3:30-4, Tuesdays 
9-12 & 1-4, and Wednesdays 9-12 and 1-4. 


CAREER PLANNING AND PLACEMENT cen- 
ter. Our Career Planning Center provides information 
and counseling on the alternatives available to people 
after completing their education at UCSC. We help 
explore new possibilities within the realm of “ordi- 
nary” accupations, ways of expanding the dimensions 
of traditional work, and totally new and experimental 
ways for individuals to create their own work lives. We 
then assist people in determining the most effective 
ways of pursuing their chosen path. Our resources and 
services are available Monday through Friday from 9 
am until noon, 1 pm until5 pm. Starting Oct. 1, we will 
be open Wednesday evenings from 5 pm until 9 pm. 
Don’t wait to figure things out until after graduation— 
let us help now! 


LSAT WORKSHOP. On Saturday and Sunday, 
Sept. 27 & 28, the Career Planning and Placement 
Center is sponsoring a two-day workshop in prepara- 
tion for the Law School Admissions Test (LSAT). 
Saturday morning the sample LSAT provided in the 
LSAT Bulletin will be administered. The remainder 
of Saturday and Sunday will include reviews of test- 
taking strategy arid the basic LSAT sections: Practical 
Judgement, Logical Reasoning, Principles and Cases, 
Data Interpretation, and Quanititative Comparison. 
The reviews will include illustrative problems from the 
sample test as well as supplementary materials. The 
fees are $35 for current UCSC students, $40 for all 
others, and $3 materials fee. Pre-registration is re- 
quired. Sign up at the UC Box Office after Sept. 21. 
There must be a minimum of 20 persons signed up in 
order to give the pretest. For further information 
contact Kathy Ceresa at Career Planning, Ext 2183. 


ATTENTION PRE-MED STUDENTS. Group ad- 
vising for pre-med students will be held by Rosejoanne 
every week. Monday sessions will be at Crown 
College, Room 207, noon until 1 pm and Tuesday 
sessions will be at Oakes Science Center, Room 203, 
noon until 1 pm. Drop in to meet other Pre-Med 
students, ask questions, and share mutual concerns. 


IMPORTANT NOTE TO 1981 MED SCHOOL 
applicants. Plan to attend one of the two information 
sessions regarding letters and fees, plus other pertinent 
information for current applicants, being held on 
Monday, Sept. 29 at 5:30 pm at the Career Planning& 
Placement Center, Room 123, Central Services. 


. OCTOBER RECRUITERS COMING, on. campus: ) 


ae ee 


10/2,3 AMOCO (Geologists) call x2504 
10/3 Monterey Inst. Internat’! Studies 
10/3 Foreign Service Info. Session 

10/6,7 UC Berkeley Sch. of Public Health 
10/14 UC Berkeley MBA Program 

10/15 Data General (LS.)* 

10/16 GTE Syivania (LS.)* 

10/17 Stauffer Chem. (Ph.D. Chemists)* 
10/20 Logicon (LS. & Math)* 

10/21 ZILOG (LS.)* 


If you are interested in any of the above recruiters, 
please call Diane Matus, Ext. 2183. Most recruiters 
will conduct group information sessions that are open 
to all interested people. 

* Formal interviews requiring a resume. 


RESUME WRITING WORKSHOPS for Com- 
puter and Information Science Majors. Prepare your- 
selves for the October Recruiters. If you plan to 
interview with any of the LS. Recruiters, you will be 
expected to have a resume. On Sept. 29 and on Oct. 6, 
from noon to 1, Diane Matus and Pete Graff of the 
Career Planing and Placement Center will be conduct- 
ing two Resume Writing Workshops in the Central 
Services Conference Room, 292 F. Call x2183 to sign 
up. 


RE-ENTRY WOMEN: Humanities 1, Section 3 
(Composition and Rhetoric) has been designed speci- 
fically for you. As well as providing an introduction to 
the forms of academic writing, the course will review 
grammar and style, offer solutions to “writing anxi- 
ety,” and examine the research process. Throughout 
the course, we'll consider what issues affect us as 
women writing. Tuesday. Thursday 1:00-3:00, Class- 
room Unit I, room 201. Instructor. Roz Spafford. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE HANDBOOK,a Guide 
to Opportunities for Social Science Undergraduate 
Students at UC Santa Cruz, has now been made 
available by the division of social sciences. Written by 
seasoned social science students, the handbook 

be especially helpful to new and incoming stud- 
@nts interested in majoring in one of the social science 
@isciplines at UCSC. Continuing students will also 
find the resources listed in the handbook of interest. 
Copies are now available at all Social Sience Board 
Offices or at the Division Office at 32 Merrill College. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY BOARD OF STUDIES is 
looking for a work study student to help out in the 
Advising Office. Please see Michael Jablon, Room 
463 Clark Kerr Hall, or phone x2872 for details. 


WHAT'S NEW AT STUDENT EMPLOYMENT? 
Accomplished science writers, able to present your 
scientific data in clear and intriguing prose, are now a 
part of Student Corp. Have you got a grant, letter, or 
press-release to write? Need to present complex data 
in simple terms? Then call Student Employment, 429- 
4024, to hire a UCSC science writer. Fall quarter 
promises a full resource of returning students to fill all 
your job needs. The taient available ranges from 
computer programers, typists, lab & office help, to 
cooks and musicians. Tap the resource at Student 
Employment! 


THE JEWISH STUDENT COALITION is spon- 
soring a SUKKOT CELEBRATION at Stevenson 
Fireside Lounge tonight, Sept. 25, at 7:30. Singing, 
Israeli dancing, refreshments, etc. 


THE CITIZENS PARTY is committed to citizen 
control of national resources, institutions, and politi- 
cal processes for the satisfaction of human needs, not 
corporate greed. This November, Citizen’s Party 
candidates Barry Commoner and La Donna Harris 
will appear on the Presidential ballot. Volunteers are 
needed not to organize the Commoner/ Harris vote in 
Santa Cruz County. The Citizens’ Party meets every 
Thursday at 7:30 pm in the Louden Nelson Center. 
Join our effort Register— Volunteer— Vote— Citizens 
Party. For further information call Dan, 427-3375; 
Julie, 423-7694, or Joe, 423-6754. 


LIBRARY TOURS. Almost everybody new on cam- 
pus took a Library Tour as part of the orientation 
program earlier in the week. If you missed those tours, 
do not despair. Drop in at the McHenry Library Desk 
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at any of the following times and one of the friendly 
people there will lead you around for about half-an- 
hour, showing you how to make the best use of the 
Library and its resources. Tour times: 10:30 am; 3:30 
pm. Tour dates: Sept. 25, 26, 29, 30; Oct. 1, 2, 3. 
While you're in the Library, get a zebra lable for your 
ID Card. You can’t check ut a book without one. 


CAMPUS GET ACQUAINTED-OUTDOOR 
BARBECUE. Fri., Sept. 26th, Stevenson Drive 
Area. All students are invited for supper recreation 
and a chance to meet new people. Sponsored by a 
coalition of Christian campus groups. For more info 
call 426-6242. 


OPEN MEETING for staff, students, and faculty 
interested in working with the Citizen’s Party on the 
Commoner-Harris _ Presidential- Vice-Presidential 
Campaign. Time: Monday, September 29th, Noon; 
and Monday, October 6th, Noon. Place: Kerr Hall 
247. 


HANDICAPPED STUDENT SERVICES. The 


following services are available to help meet the needs __ 
of disabled students at UCSC: Counseling and Ad- 


vising/ Special Equipment and Academic support Per- 

sonnel such as readers, interpreters, etc.../Trans- 
portation for permanently and temporarily disabled 
students/Special Parking/Registration Assistance/ 
Special Test-taking Arrangements/Liason with the 
State Dept. of Rehabilitation. For information, con- 
tact the Office of i Student Services, 
Central Services 125. Phone 429-2829 or TTY 429- 
2089. 


VETERAN SERVICES. Veterans and Veterans’ 
Dependents should be familiar with the UCSC Stan- 
dards of Satisfactory Progress and Attendance. Con- 
sult the “General Catalog” and “Student Academic 
Manual” available in the Library and Handicapped 
Student Services/Veteran Services Office. 


INTERESTED IN STUDYING ABROAD next 
year (1981-82), with all travel, tuition, and mainten- 
ance costs paid? A Fulbright Fellowship can provide 
this if you are a U.S. citizen, will have received your 
BA by the end of this academic year, and have a 
compelling reason for seeking support. You must also 
act quickly, as completed applications are due Oct. 
15. Contact John Solomon, Fulbright~Adviser, be- 
tween 8:30-12:00 any day, in470C McHenry Library 
(call X2480). 


WOMEN OF ALL AGES! Lear skills to deal with 
all forms of danger! A self-defense workshop for 
women and girls is being held Saturday September 20, 
from 10 am to 5 pm, at the Santa Cruz YWCA, 303 
Walnut Ave. Sponsored and taught by Women A- 
gainst Rape, the workshop will focus on versatile and 
practical concepts and techniques of self-defense. All 
participants should bring a bag lunch and wear com- 
fortable clothing. Free childcare will be provided. 
Admission is $3 to $10 on a sliding scale. Call 426 
RAPE between 1-8. pm for more information. 


EFFECTIVE FALL QUARTER 1980, Chancel- 
lor’s Student Open Office Hours will be held on 
Tuesdays during each school quarter from 1:30-3:30 
pm in the Chancellor's Office, McHenry Library. 


INSTITUTE OF FEMININE ARTS is now accept- 
ing applications for its 1980-1981 Womencare Mid- 
wifery Program. For information write LF.A., P.O. 
Box 2994, Eastside Station, Santa Cruz, Ca. 95062. 


COURSE ENROLLMENT FORM FILING period. 
Oct. 1-7. Forms are available now. Undergraduates: 
at your college office. Graduate students: pick up your 
form at your board of studies office and file it at the 
Graduate Division Office. Read the instructions print- 
ed on the form and in the Schedule of Classes. $10 late 
fee. 


DIRECTING SHAKESPEARE is the topic of a free 
lecture by Audrey Stanley, UCSC Professor of The- 
ater Arts on Thursday, October 2nd in the Louden 
Nelson Center Auditorium at 12:30. Lunches avail- 
able by reservation. Call 429-2501. 


continued on page 47 
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Center for innovation and Entrepreneurial Development 
y : " ; A University/Industry Affiliation 


INNOVATION AND ENTREPRENEURSHIP 
For THE 1980's 
(EcONomICcs 16) 

FALE QUARTER 1980 


Designed for the liberal arts and science student who: 
© foresees a Career in business or technology 


® énvisions eventually starting his or her own organization or being effectively 
innovative and entrepreneurial within an existing organization 


Intensive participation by students in realistic “business plan workshops” 


Extensive participation by leaders from the business and technical community in 
lectures and discussions 


To find out more about this course or CIED, UC Santa Cruz's Center for Innovation 
and Entrepreneuriat Development, call or visit Elizabeth Levy, Coordinator, 
209 Classroom Building, x2980. 


Kodak 


processing 


20% off 


every day! 


Lightning 
Lab 


tdeoocaes 
SOF Mb Aste 2103 
119 Waalriit Avectice 
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Join the 
Pizza Parade! 


© Join the parade of people who have found 
that the best pizza in town is at Straw Hat Pizza. 
We're just a quick step from where you live. 


Straw Hat pizza 


1221 Mission St. 
426-1480 


The Bicycle Shaman is an 
alternative bike shop specializing 
in expert repair, parts and | 
accessories, We are student/ 
worker owned and guarantee 
labor rates, parts and 
accessories up to 2 less than 
other Santa Cruz shops. 


We carry all major brands of parts and accessories 
(and we can speciakorder almost anything) 


WATCH FOR OUR MONTHLY SPECIALS, 
AS ADVERTISED IN CHP 


OCTOBER SPECIALS 
TIRES, TUBES, TAPE & TOECLIPS 


regular retail Shaman price 
Tires $6.95—9.95 $4.50—6.95 
Tubes 2.95 2.00 
Handlebar taping 
(including tape) 5.50 3.50 
Toe clips & straps 8.00 5.75 


STANDARD AT THE SHAMAN | | 
Complete overhaul 35.00 
Precision tune-up 10.00 


THE BICYCLE SHAMAN 423-8443 
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PERSONALS 


What is an L.B.? 


INSTRUCTION 


GERMAN LESSONS AND TUTORING by ex- 
perienced native teacher. All levels— reasonable rates 
(or reasonable trades!) 423-4979, Antje. 


WOMEN’S ART HISTORY FOR WOMEN 
ARTISTS. Selected topics include ‘‘fine’”’ and ‘‘dec- 
orative’’ works from matriarchal times to present, how 
feminist artists refer to our heritage; directions for our 
own work. Nor-artists welcome. Led by Alice Dubiel. 
4 weeks, T-Th 7-8:30. Starts Oct. 7, YWCA. $12.50 
members/ $15.00 non-members. Pre-registration 
necessary. 426-3062. 


SEVA BENEFIT WORKSHOP with Barry Vissell, 
M.D. October 4-5, 10-5. Experiencing the Healing 
Presence. What real healing is all about. Universal 
meditations, practices, music; movement, Upleveling 
New Age relationships. Unique problems on the 
conscious path. $30/person to ‘“‘SEVA Foundation” 
to end treatable blindness worldwide. Call 688-6666, 
limited space. 


HELP WANTED 


LETS GO DUTCH. I need someone to translate a 
seven page sociology article from Dutch to English as 
soon as possible. Fee negotiable. Call Avshalom at 
427-3856. 


FOR SALE 


WOMEN: WEAR YOUR HISTORY. Wear original 
sketch of Emma Goldman, Mother Jones or Harriet 
Tubman on t-shirt. Each comes with a biographical 
pamphlet. For Free brochure, send stamped self 
addressed envelope to Women Are Tops, 71 Parnassus 
#1, San Francisco, CA 94117. 


ITALVEGA Nuovo Record 10-speed, 25”. 
Columbus tubing, Campi derailleurs/hubs, Stronglight 
crank, Universal brakes, sew-ups. Fine condition. 
$300/offer. 335-2439. 


1977 YAMAHA XS400- Excellent condition, low 
mileage. New equipment. $895. Call 426-8792. 


OLYMPIA Manual Portable Typewriter, many fea- 
tures, excellent condition, recently cleaned, German 
made with case, gothic style type. $75/offer. 688- 
1633. 


TYPING 


CRISP AND CLEAR TYPING IS BACK! Best 
typist you can find. IBM typewriter. Fast expert 
service. All work guaranteed. 475-0870. 


LEDGERS AND LETTERS— Quality typing at 
reasonable rates. 426-3605 or916-D Soquel Avenue, 
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GAY/LESBIAN COUNSELING COLLECTIVE- 
Free, peer counseling and community information. 
Referral number- 425-5211. ; 


SERVICES 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD. Birth Control, Preg- 
nancy Testing, VD Screening, Annual Exams, Ref- 
erence Library. Free or low-cost. 212 Laurel St Santa 
Cruz. Call for appointment 426-5850. 


SE 


INTERESTED IN ART THERAPY, DANCE- 
movement therapy, or other expressive therapies? A 
class is being offered this quarter on this subject. 
“Creative and Expressive Modes of Therapy” will be 
a small seminar course. Interested students with 
intermediate or advanced psychology backgrounds 
will be favoured over those with none, a background in 
a creative mode (dance, drama, art, etc,) is helpful 
also. First session will meet Thursday 3:15, College V 
Room 246. For info call Katherine 423-1648. Class 
list will be set by Friday 2:00. Class is offered through 
Psych Board. 


DO YOU KNOW WHAT CHEMICALS ARE IN 


the Tampons you use? We don’t either because they — 


won't tell, Keep the corporations “‘trade secrets” out 
of your vagina! Use a natural sea sponge as a safe, 
effective, ecological alternative to tampons. Pick up a 
sponge, plus information and instructions for $1.50 at 
the Women’s Health Center; 250 Locust St, downtown 
Santa Cruz, 


WOMEN’S PROBLEM SOLVING GROUP: Learn 
to define problems, be assertive, share feedback, plan 
strategies for change, know and get what you want, 
make decisions and commitments. Based on. co- 
operative problem solving model developed by Hogie 
Wyckoff. Sliding scale. Also meditations for friends, 
lovers, housemates. Laura Davis, 476-4058. 


IMPROVE YOUR GRADES! Research catalog— 
306 pages—10,278 descriptive listings— Rush $1.00 
(refundable). Box 250976, Los Angeles, 90025. (213) 
477-8226. 


NO HASSLE AUTO INSURANCE. Low rates, 
student discount Monthly payments. No driver refused! 
ALLRISK INSURANCE SERVICES 475-5572. 


AUDITIONS FOR THE THEATRE ARTS board 
fall production, “Narrow Road tothe Deep North” by 
Edward Bond will be held in the Performing Arts 
Theatre on Thursday, September 25 and Friday, 
September 26 at 7 pm. The play set in feudal Japan 
deals with problems of social order and colonialism. 
Kathy Foley will direct the piece which will draw from 
Asian theatre techniques in staging. Dancers, puppet- 
eers, musicians, and actors are encouraged to audition. 


THE WATSONVILLE JACL presents The Center 
Players in “Three Treasures’, ‘ A Question of Loyal- 
ty”, and “Mondai Wa Akira” (bi-lingual comedy) 
Saturday, October 11, 1980 at 7:30 pm, Watsonville 
Buddhist Temple Gym, 423 Bridge St, Watsonville. 
The Center Players are a semi-professional Japanese 
American theater group based in the Bay Area. 
Formed in 1975, the group has performed 13 plays 
and staged readings at 38 events throughout California. 
Hiroshi Kashiwagi, playwright/poet/actor, has writ- 
ten and scripted these plays and readings. If you are 
not contacted for jickets by a JACL member or want 
additional information, call Ken Tashiro, 724-3007. 
Tike. 6 ay - available at the door. r 


Art & Stationery 


Welcome Back UCSC Students 


CROWNLIGHT 
list $25.95 
Super Special 
NOW 16.95 


Great for home or office use 
eight colors 


LUMINAIRE Il 
: by Luxo 


Reg. 3075 
NOW 19.95 


“AIl Sizes 
Primed and ready 
for oll or acrylic 


20% OFF 
BELLINI OILS 


PROFESSIONAL QUALITY 
AT STUDENT PRICES 
Studio Tube 55 Colors 


LL 
~— @ 


GRUMBACHER 
WATERCOLORS 


GRUMBACHER 
WATERCOLOR 


Reg 110 NOW.85 
BRUSHES 


Winsor Newton 
Grumbacher 
Simmons 


20% OFF 


Oil, Watercolor, Chinese lettering 


100 WATT 
9 Colors 


LEDU LAMP 


* 40 inch reach : 

* Heavy gauge steel arms 

* Vented shade 

* Wide Arc light distribution 
* 2tension control knobs 


List $4295 


WER FILE 
For Home, bj reba Office 
All Metal Construction — 


BEAR OFAC 


Tote Board 
20”’ x 26” 


reg. $8.80 


| NOW $6.95 


~D’ARCHES 
WATERCOLOR 
PAPER 


100° RAG HANDMADE 
WATERCOLOR PAPER 
140:LB. COLDPRESS 


NEWSPRINT 
PAD 


18" x 24” 
smooth news, 50 count 


Specials Good Through October 18,1980 


Palace An & Stationery 


lb47 Aalst Ave 
(across trom K-Mart) 
476-3799 


Palace Ant 


1308 Paci Ave 
Santa Cray 


427-1770 


ASK FOR THE ART DISCOUNT CARD WORTH UPTO 15". DISCOUNT 
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*Santa Cruz e Pacific on the Mall 


FOR EVERY EVENT! 


Ff ae |) ( @oretetin Capitola * 41st Ave. & Capitola Blvd. 


Subject to Serwce Charge 


